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A Stylus for Every Need 
For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 


identification. i 
"Know how to run a mimeograph?” 








Senne That’s a question more and more job applicants are 


hearing these days. So it’s no wonder that more and 
Many Styles more pupilsareasking foracoursein mimeographing. 
Setting up such a course is easy, with the many serv- 


of Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
ology ‘“ ices and teaching aids offered by A. B. Dick Company. 
Emphasis is placed on step-by-step progress, simple di- 
rections, self-teaching, and stimulation of interest. 
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complete line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use with all 
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est A. B. Dick distributor, or send coupon for complete details. 


Patterns 
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eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 
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New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


Please send me more information on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 1149 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 





Drafting Table Precision 
The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
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Correct English is Vitally Important to Businessmen... 
and Those Joxts Assure Your Providing Correct Jraining 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 
By Charles C, Parkhurst 


This simple and lively book serves (1) to teach the fundamentals of grammar and composition, and 
oral expression; and (2) to apply the student’s knowledge of effective expression to business corres- 
pondence. Part I offers a thorough study of the fundamentals of effective writing. Part II presents 
the various types of letters and reports. The proper psychology, the correct point of view, and the 
appropriate action to take in each case is clearly and fully discussed. There is a wealth of illustrative 
material plus exercises for class or home assignment. The appendices contain a glossary of common 
grammatical terms, a bibliography, and an index. 


Published 1944 440 pages =9” 


BUILDING YOUR VOCABULARY 
By John 6G, Gilmartin 


Into this thoroughly practical book, the author packs the results of his successful career in teaching, 
writing, and lecturing on vocabulary-building. He makes every page fairly “sing” with a challenge to 
pronounce, spell, and understand words—and to use them in clear, forceful sentences. He inspires the 
student to build up a word-treasure and outlines a specific program for developing an effective 
writing and speaking vocabulary. Special features include 68 Vocabulary Quizzes and a complete 
Word Index. 


Published 1939 281 pages 516” x 8144” 


GILMARTIN’S WORD STUDY, Third Revised Edition 
By John G. Gilmartin 


This extremely helpful book meets an urgent three-fold need of the high school or business school 
student by: 


e Perfecting his spelling 
¢ Teaching him to pronounce correctly the words that are so often “abused” 
¢ Improving and enlarging his vocabulary 


An important feature of the Third Edition is the Index to Words which refers the student instantly 
to any word treated in the text. There are also in the new edition additional, selection, matching, and 
completion games or exercises emphasizing pronunciation and vocabulary. 


Published 1946 193 pages 5” x 714” 


Send for your free examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 


MEMBER Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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POLO ON PERCHERONS? 


For better prepared pupils . . . pupils you can be 
proud of ... teach them on the machines they'll use 


Might as well try to teach Office Machine Practice 
without the right number and kind of adding-calcu- 
lators. And that, as more and more _ progressive 
teachers are discovering, means Monroes . . . 6 Mon- 
roes to each class: 5 Educators, | electric model. 

That number assures each pupil sufficient class time 
to really master business mathematics. 

Monroes, too, streamline your teaching job. Theyre 
not only the most practical but, also, the easiest ma- 
chines to teach and to learn. The Educator, for ex- 
ample is specifically designed for school work .. . 
offers the all-important manual operation that en- 
ables each student to learn at a speed best suited to 
individual ability. 


in business later. 
Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 
you the Educator today. No obligation, naturally. 








MAIL THIS TODAY 
NO OBLIGATION / 





Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I’d like to make my teaching job easier. Please have 
your representative call and demonstrate the Educator. 
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ACCOUNTING 
ASA 
HUMAN ART* 


Professor Nichols’ physician has ordered him to do no professional writing for several 
months. We believe that there is no one who can serve as a substitute for Frederick G. 
Nichols. He has a style, attitude, and approach that is definitely his own. Therefore until 
Professor Nichols can resume Crisicism, Comment and Challenge this monthly feature of 
the Journal will not appear. 


Many readers tell us that the first thing they read when they get a new issue of the 
Journal is Nichols’ C.C.C. So we hope for a speedy recovery for Professor Nichols not 
only because he means so much to us personally but also because we want to continue to 
have his refreshing challenges. 


Accounting as a technique in business is one of the major causes for the ruthlessness and failure 
to consider human values in modern business, according to Werner Sombart. ‘In double entry 
bookkeeping there is only one purpose: increase of a purely quantitatively determined worth 
judgment. He who immerses himself in double entry bookkeeping forgets all goods and serv- 
ices, forgets all original limitations of principles of decency and fills himself with the single idea 
of profit. He cannot do otherwise if he wishes to get along with this system! He may not con- 
sider shoes and ships and cargoes, nor see flour or cotton—only quantities of values that increase 
or decrease.” 


Is Accounting Devoid of Human Values? 


This is a literal translation of a paragraph from The Modern Capitalism by Sombart, the 
great German economist, written in 1917 long before Sombart permitted himself to become a 
propaganda instrument for the Nazis. Like so much of the philosophy of the usual German 
economist, Sombart’s statement is at best a half truth. Yet it does point out a serious deficiency 
of accountancy as an instrument of modern capitalism. Sombart himself admits that modern 
capitalism could hardly exist without accountancy as an instrument of control, and he debates on 
a purely philosophical basis without attempt to go into detailed historical evidences as to whether 
bookkeeping was a cause of capitalism or whether modern capitalism caused the development of 
bookkeeping. He indicates that double entry bookkeeping was born of the same spirit as the 
systems of Galileo and Newton, as the learnings of modern physics and chemistry. 


Yet the partial truth of Sombart’s statements: must be obvious to anyone who looks at the 
yearly statements sent out by large American corporations to their shareholders. These state- 
ments are made up of masses of figures so devoid of human interest that they are quickly thrown 
into the wastebasket with hardly more than a casual glance by the small shareholder. The share- 
holder, consequently, is interested only in his dividends and fails to think of the human toil, 
conflict, and suffering, and of the joys that may enter into the achievement of these dividends. 


Reports Must Show More Than Quantitative Data 


Accountancy is a necessary device of business, but the facts and figures which it produces 
must be translated into human terms. The statements must consider not only dollar values but 
the interests of employees and of the public, the influence of the firm upon the welfare of the 
nation. The statements must impress the shareholder with the contribution that his company is 
making, not only to himself but to the community as a whole. 

A few firms have in recent years been pictorializing their annual reports. They have been sup- 
plementing their formal reports with charts, photographs, and word pictures of what the com- 
pany is doing for its employees and for the nation as well as for the stockholders. This is a 
wholesome trend in the humanizing of business. 


Business as a whole has never been the filthy ogre that the Communist would have us believe 
it is. But all too often it has been an aloof, disinterested, and sometimes inhuman mechanism. 
To this tendency accountancy has unfortunately made a serious contribution. 


The Job of the Accounting Teacher 


It is the function of teachers of accountancy to help correct the situation. The teachers of 
accountancy in our collegiate schools of commerce, and especially the teachers of bookkeeping in 
high schools, can make a great contribution to correcting the inhumaness. As entries are con- 
sidered, as students learn to post, as they are taught the techniques of opening entries, as they 
are shown how to make the worksheet, and as they translate new inventories and trial balance 
results into the profit and loss statement and the balance sheet, it is necessary for the teacher 
to help students realize the meanings of these figures. 


* See also the comments of John Myer presented on page 25 which deal with this problem from another point of view. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Now You Can Quickly REMEDY 


WRONG POSTURE sand Forearm Slon 


Posture lines above show that, with desk 
adjusted to her proper height, student's stoop 
is gone and forearm is on correct 30° angle. 
Result: less fatigue; easier, faster stroking. 





HARTNETT DE LUXE 
CLASSROOM MODEL 





The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is a 
rugged piece of school furniture; made of oak; 
30” high, 20" wide, 36" long. 










HAMMOND DESK 60. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. e HAMMOND, INDIANA 





WITH HARTNETT 
ADJUSTABLE DESKS 


Over 2,000 high schools and colleges have 
adopted the Hartnett adjustable type- 

writing desk during the past two years. 
Reports and repeated reorders from many 

of these schools attest to the fact that this 

\ revolutionary desk definitely promotes 
- classroom work, They eliminate the long- 

standing problem of poor posture caused by desks that are too 
high or too low for the student. A simple, patented device, located 
below the well as shown in the illustration, enables the student 
easily to adjust the typewriter 
to any height from 26 to 30 | 
inches from the floor. ONE TEACHER WROTE: 


N 




















“Your adjustable 
desk is a real class- 
room teaching aid. You 
have made a major 
contribution to better 
progress in learning to 
type.” 


70% of TYPING STUDENTS 
IMPROVE IN CLASSWORK. 
TEACHERS PRAISE RESULTS 


Research studies have dis- 
closed that 70%, of students, 
using normal classroom desks, 
are handicapped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or 
too low. The Hartnett adjustable desk is designed for all students: 
the 30% who do not need adjustment as well as the 70°% who do. 
In the case of the latter, many teachers have verified that im- 
provement is immediate. Send for literature and see why typing 
students in hundreds of schools equipped with Hartnett adjustable 
desks are now progressing faster. 














“Your Corrat 3 
: ie 
Lypererite fi ROLE 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below: 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” « 


Complete information about model shown. 








Descriptive circular about other models. 
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American economic system 
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brought greater material 
welfa:¢ to more people than any other 

lope syste: the world has known. 
“We have outproduced every other 






turned out more goods and 
; for every hour we worked 
‘njoyed constantly increasing 
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“real vages.” 
S Here about six per cent of the 
world’s population possess fifty-four 
‘eve per cent of its telephones, eighty per 
cent 0! its automobiles and over forty 
type- per ccnt of its total production. 
years. Nowhere in the world do people 
many enjoy the wide selection of merchan- 
t this dise, the convenience of buying, the 
néles high quality, the low prices, and the 
high standard of living that we do 
long- in the United States. 
too What brought these benefits to 
ated America ? 
dent Was it the millions spent in scien- 





tific research? Certainly. 

Was it a special genius for mass 
production? Of course. 

But look further. Wasn’t it also 
a vision of distribution—a vision held 
by our manufacturers, wholesale and 
retail merchants, salesmen and.adver- 
tising men? Wasn’t it a skill for 











marketing without which patents 
would languish and machines cease 
turning? Without mass selling, 





would not mass production—on the 
scale we know it—have been im- 
possible ? 

Yet many people haven’t the faint- 




















ures, . 
est idea of what makes our system 
or work, or how to make it better. They 
ts: magnify its imperfections and seem 
te. blind to its benefits. 
m- Catch Phrases and Causes 
ng An easily accepted slogan is ‘“Dis- 
ole tribution Costs Too Much.” It sounds 
good. Periodically it sweeps the 
country. 






The complaint against the high cost 
of distribution is not. usually aimed 
at operating inefficiencies. It is based 
on the idea that our whole system is 
wrong. Some people feel that a sub- 
stantial reduction in retail prices can 
be effected by some easy process of 
eliminating people who perform the 
distribution functions. But most of 
these functions must be performed by 
someone. 

Studies show that the cost of 
distribution does not depend on the 
number of middlemen that intervene 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer. A study of 18 industry 
groups in the United States for a 
ten-year period shows that only 1.8 
per cent of total volume is sold direct 
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DI: TRIBUTION—A LOOK BACK, AND A LOOK AHEAD 





by Don Francisco 


Vice-President, J. Walter Thompson Company 
New York, N. Y. 


to consumers. The proportion was 
the same in 1939 as in 1929, and no 
appreciable increase is anticipated. 
The fact is that this is an extremely 
expensive type of distribution, despite 
what some people believe. 


The Cost of Distribution 


Let’s be sure we agree on what is 
included in the cost of distribution. 
Contrary to popular conception, dis- 
tribution is something more than 
wholesaling and retailing. It is much 


e) 
i  % 


% 





. . . superior service, convenience and wide 
selection... a part of our high standard 
of living..." 


more than selling. The fact that it 
must absorb such inescapable costs 
as taxes and transportation is fre- 
quently overlooked. 

Not long ago the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States adopted 
this definition :—“Distribution is the 
term used in American business to 
embrace all the activities employed in 
finding customers for goods and serv- 
ices and in moving goods, both geo- 
graphically and through the channels 
of trade.” Note this says “finding 
customers” not “filling orders.” 

In other words, distribution in- 
cludes warehousing, transportation, 
wholesale and retail marketing, ad- 
vertising and a substantial part of re- 
search, engineering, accounting and 
financing. 

But how do we judge whether or 
not distribution costs are too high? 
Too high in relation to what? What 
standard of measurement shall we 
use? 










What is generally meant is the per- 
centage of the consumer’s dollar that 
goes for distribution expense com- 
pared with the percentage that goes 
for the cost of production. In 1870 
distribution costs amounted to only 
25 per cent of the consumer’s dollar, 
production 75 per cent. By 1930 
distribution expenses had increased 
to 50 per cent. In 1939 the 20th 
Century Fund brought out an ex- 
haustive study of distribution. It 
found that 59 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar went for distribution, 
and 41 per cent went for the cost of 
production. 


Why Have Percentage Costs Gone Up? 


Let us review the elementary rea- 
sons why the share for distribution 
has increased. 

Distribution costs amounted to 
little or nothing when each family 
produced practically everything it 
needed. When production became 
centralized and division of labor was 
introduced, costs were reduced, or 
the quality of merchandise was im- 
proved, or both. But to make this 
possible the volume of production 
of each article had to be much 
greater than could be consumed by 
those who produced it. 

So the producer set out to widen 
his market. He hired salesmen and 
gave margins to wholesalers and re- 
tailers in order to get sales over a 
larger area. He began adding dis- 
tribution expenses. Gradually people 
produced at home a smaller share 
of the goods they consumed and they 
bought a larger share in the market 
places. 

Producers had to bridge two new 
gaps, one between the place of pro- 
duction and the place of consumption, 
and the other between the time of 
production and the time of consump- 
tion. This meant added expenses for 
financing, transporting, warehousing 
and selling. As new and better prod- 
ucts were devised, people had to be 
told in some way that they were 
available. That called for advertising. 
In a further effort to attract custom- 
ers, new services were offered, such 
as credit, delivery, the return-goods 
privilege, convenience and wide selec- 
tion. 

For example, the cobbler who made 
shoes for those who called at his shop 
had almost no distribution expenses. 
But if he could sell 100 times as many 
shoes he could introduce machinery 
and make them for much less. But 


to do this he had to be prepared to 
for 


shoulder additional expenses 
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transportation, warehousing, dealer 
margins, sales promotion and adver- 
tising. 

The change from hand labor to 
machine production resulted in a 
revolutionary reduction in production 
costs. At the same time there was 
necessarily a corresponding increase 
in distribution costs in order to 
achieve the necessary volume. Part 
of the savings of machine production 
was shifted to marketing expense. 
The size and importance of the dis- 
tributing task had increased enor- 
mously. 

The fact that the cobbler has passed 
out of the picture as a maker of 
shoes is evidence in itself that, in 
spite of the increased distribution 
costs of manufactured shoes, the total 
cost to the consumer is less for com- 
parable quality. It should be empha- 
sized that the large shoe manufac- 
turer, selling in a wide market, had 
to do more than produce shoes for 
less than the cobbler. He had to 
manufacture shoes for enough less to 
pay his added distribution costs for 
financing, transporting, warehousing 
and selling. If he couldn’t compete 
in both price and quality then the cob- 
blers would keep the business. If he 
did do it then the fact that he had 
incurred additional expenses for dis- 
tribution was unimportant either to 
him or to the public. 

Thus it is apparent that the 59 
per cent which goes for distribution 
is partly responsible for the econo- 
mies of mass production and there- 
fore for keeping production expenses 
down to 41 per cent. Without this 
great effort to increase the volume of 
sales our standard of living would 
be much lower, for many of the things 
we take for granted would not be 
available or would be priced beyond 
the reach of a large share of our 
citizens. 

The all-important fact is that dis- 
tribution costs should be considered 
as an integral part of total costs, and 
not dealt with separately. The vital 
figure is not the ratio between pro- 
duction and distribution costs, but the 
total which the consumer must pay. 
If the over-all cost is reduced by 
adding distribution expenses, then 
the net result is a gain for the com- 
munity. 


Percentage Figures are Sometimes 
Misleading 


Percentage figures do not reveal 
actual costs but only the ratio between 
the expenses of production and the 
expenses of distribution. The per- 
centage cost of distribution may be 
rising while the actual cost of dis- 
tribution and the total cost to the con- 
sumer may be declining. 
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Suppose, for example, that by hand 
labor it cost $750 to produce certain 
goods in 1870, and $250, or 25 per 
cent of the total cost of $1,000, to 
distribute these goods. Then assume 
that, by the development of machine 
methods, the cost of production is 
cut from $750 to $250. If the dollar 
cost of distribution remains constant 
at $250, it still has gone up from 
25 per cent to 50 per cent of the 
total cost. The cost of distribution 
appears to have doubled but actually 
the price to the consumer is down 
from $1,000 to $500 or half the 
original total cost. 

A higher percentage for distribu- 
tion expense is the small price indus- 
try must pay for the large economies 
of mass production. From the view- 
point of our national economy the 
important point is that the consumer 
gets better merchandise and_ better 
service at a lower cost. 


Our Superior Service and Convenience 


One of the conspicuous character- 
istics of our distribution system lies 
in the superior service, convenience 
and wide selection which our people 
enjoy, and which, for the most part, 
they apparently want. Whether we 
are walking down Broadway, motor- 
ing through a rural village, or spend- 
ing a week in the mountains, we ex- 
pect to be able to obtain there, in 
identical form, quality and condition, 
our favorite brands of tooth paste, 
cigarettes, shaving cream, corn flakes, 
coffee and other products. 

This superior service, convenience 
and wide selection are just as much 
a part of our high standard of living 
as the superior merchandise that our 
people can buy. 


Competition 


One reason many people readily 
accept the slogan, “Distribution costs 
too much,” is that, on superficial con- 
sideration, the physical evidences of 
competition appear wasteful while the 
benefits are less apparent. People re- 
member the two drugstores or gaso- 
line stations at one street intersection, 
and overlook the competition between 
them that keeps prices down. Nor 
are they conscious of the unremitting 
pressure that goes on behind the 
scenes to improve product and serv- 
ice, in order to gain a competitive 
advantage. 

Some critics view competitive ad- 
vertising as wasteful, overlooking its 
influence in creating a desire to buy, 
increasing living standards and bring- 
ing to manufacturer and consumer 
the economies of volume. 

Competition is our insurance that 
costs will be held down. Every smart 


manufacturer, wholesaler and retaik 
is looking for ways to increa; 
profits by cutting distribution 

He knows that if they get « 
line some one else will be selli: ; 
former customers for less. 


Reducing Unit Costs of Distribution 


Although the trend of percentay 
distribution costs to increase wil! cop- 
tinue, there are, of course, Cppor- 
tunities to reduce the unit costs of 
distribution. 

In distribution, as in production, 
there are wastes in operating eff. 
ciency. The cost factors that inflv- 
ence the movement of goods from 
factory or farm to consumer have 
usually not been as accurately meas. 
ured as those in the processes Of pro- 
duction. Scientific controls, which 
have been so important in reducing 
production costs, are not yet as w idely 
used in the processes of distribution 
Since the share of the consumer’s dol: 
lar going for the costs of distribution 
has gradually increased to 59 per cent, 
there should be a corresponding shift 
of research effort to the marketing 
field. 

Many current developments hold 
promise of substantial reductions in 
distribution costs. Among them are 
improvements in the physical han- 
dling of goods, including greater use 
of labor-saving equipment and meth- 
ods—improvement in transportation 
and storage—more efficient layout 
and operating methods both in whole- 
sale and retail outlets—improvements 
in the arrangement and display of 
merchandise and the growth of self- 
service. 

More and more sales planners are 
using the engineering approach—in- 
formative cost accounting, the use of 
research for the establishment of 
principles and policies, objective fact 
finding to determine profitable and 
unprofitable territories, customers 
and products, market analysis, meas- 
uring individual sales records against 
standards or potentials. It is heart- 
ening to observe the increasing nun- 
ber of advertisers who are setting 
aside a percentage of their annual 
appropriation for experimentation 
and testing. By such methods new 
experience is gained at low cost, 
failures are avoided and greater re- 
sults gained from the promotion 
budget. In these fields lies the chief 
hope of lowering the unit cost and 
slowing down the percentage in- 
crease in distribution expenses. 


A Profitable Investment in Distribution 


Years ago the citrus growers of 
California thought they were facing 
overproduction. They had _ more 

(Continued on page 21) 
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GUIDANCE 


VEY teacher who is “worth his 
\- ’ should be concerned about 
the lives of all the pupils, particularly 
those whom he has in class or in 
homeroom. It is not enough for him 
to concentrate only on the imparting 
of knowledge. He should make use 
of every device at his disposal to aid 
the students in making adjustments 
to current situations, to overcome 
habits or inherent qualities that might 
hinder them in later life, to have en- 
riching and practical experiences, to 
learn of the opportunities of the fu- 
ture, 10 help them decide into what 
grooves they might best fit, and to 
guide them in the direction of ac- 
complishing those things that will 
make for their greatest happiness and 
service to mankind. This is a grave 
responsibility and one, I am_ sorry 
to say, which few teachers take ser- 
iously enough or even know how to 
do enough about. 


Guidance and Education 

Guidance permeates every area of 
a child’s experience; and, since edu- 
cation is aimed toward helping him 
in these experiences, guidance be- 
comes only a part (although a very 
important part) of education. Guid- 
ance and education are not the same 
any more than education and _ life 
are the same. Education is only a 
part of life. It should be used to 
enrich life. Guidance should be used 
to enrich education. 

Suggestions for Guidance in Business 

Education 

Specifically, here are some in- 
stances in business education in which 


the teacher may very effectively 
guide pupils: 

1. Before the student enters the 
business education curriculum, the 


teacher should see that he knows of 
its offerings, what it purports to do, 
the qualifications students should 
have, the requirements for comple- 
tion of the course, and the require- 
ments of business after completion 
of the course. 

2. In line with No. 1, either a 
course in occupations should have 
been given or occupational informa- 
tion included in some other course 
or presented in homeroom or assem- 
bly programs. In other words, the 
student should know what he is get- 
ting into, its purposes, and how he 
fits into the picture. 

3. For a highly technical skill like 
shorthand, students should be ad- 
mitted to such classes only after the 
teacher has determined through prog- 
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IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Watkins C. Smith 


Bealeton, Virginia 


nostic testing, examination of school 
records, and/or study of the pupil 
and his interests that he will not be 
wasting his time there. 

4. After students have enrolled in 
the business classes (particularly 
shorthand), the teacher will be able 
in a short time to tell whether some 
are going to have to work harder 
than others—that some are weak in 
aptitude for this skill. He should have 





. a business teacher should work closely 
with the other teachers in the school." 


conferences with these students, tell- 
ing them what faces them, and en- 
courage them to put forth the extra 
effort that will be required or to drop 
the course and take up something that 
would be more profitable for them. 
The implication is not that only those 
for whom shorthand will be compara- 
tively easy should be permitted to 
stay in the course. It is simply a 
matter of informing those who are 
likely to drag along. 

5. There is something about be- 
ginning classes in shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping that is 
rather intimate. The individual in- 
struction, particularly in small classes, 
enables the teacher to come to know 
the students very well. As he works 
with these individuals, many oppor- 
tunities will arise for him to help 
them with their problems. A college 
freshman in a beginning shorthand 
class was always on time, but each 
morning when the teacher entered 
the room and spoke cordially to him, 
he would grunt a “hello” that could 
scarcely be heard, and he seldom 
smiled. For some time the instruc- 
tor said nothing to him, keeping up 








the cheery “good-morning,” hoping 
that by example he would learn; but, 
finally, he was told of a better way to 
greet another person in a classroom 
or in an office. He plans to become 
a teacher himself. The suggestion 
was in all probability not taken in 
the spirit in which it was given, but 
he did improve; and the experience 
will doubtless mean much to him in 
later life. 

6. A class in general business is 
an ideal setup for group guidance. 
In this writer’s estimation such a 
course would be a complete failure if 
all the time were spent getting the 
subject matter across. As in a class 
in freshman civics, a general busi- 
ness class affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for instilling ideals, ambitions, 
attitudes, appreciations—almost every 
desirable characteristic we want our 
students to develop. At the same 
time many practical projects can be 
incorporated. For example, last year 
my class in general business operated 
a school savings bank and assisted 
with the lunchroom. This was an 
unusually alert and cooperative class, 
and we had many valuable discus- 
sions. At the same time the text 
was covered, much factual informa- 
tion acquired, and hundreds of forms 
and arithmetical procedures prepared. 
The results were not superior to 
those attained in any other such class. 
It is mentioned only to point out 
that here is an unusual opportunity 
for guidance. 

7. In a small school where there is 
no class in office practice, not even a 
separate transcription period, much 
group guidance can be injected into 
an advanced shorthand class. Dic- 
tating articles that carry the points 
one is trying to bring out, and a 
brief mention of them after the dic- 
tation is one impressive way of do- 
ing it. Another is to take time off 
from dictation and _ transcription 
(there are many things more impor- 
tant than this mad rush for speed) 
to discuss the situations that will 
doubtless be encountered in an office. 
Here, of course, the teacher is handi- 
capped if he has not had office ex- 
perience. The broader the teacher’s 
experience and the keener his in- 
sight, the better equipped he will be. 
Oftentimes advanced transcription 
students who couldn’t spell have been 
encouraged to buckle down and at- 
tend to this deficiency by forming the 
“dictionary habit” and checking on 
themselves so carefully that no one 
would ever know that they had never 
learned to spell. A teacher who has 








accomplished this has engaged in 
guidance of immeasurable value to 
the student, because it means the dif- 
ference between failure and success 
in an office. 

8. In our eleven-year schools we 
are often successful in encouraging 
students to stay in high school an 
additional year. This enables them to 
take the complete business course and 
the full academic offering also. 

9. We also have many students re- 
turn to the school after graduation to 
take the business course or to com- 
plete parts of it that were begun be- 
fore graduation. Good-sized post- 
graduate classes year after year will 
be enrolled in a school where an ex- 
pert teacher gives the training. These 
are usually students who would be 
unable to continue their education 
anywhere else, and it is good when 
they can be steered into this addi- 
tional year of schooling. 

10. Extracurricular activities af- 
ford other excellent opportunities for 
guidance. Here the student can be 
helped “‘to find himself,” to bring out 
latent potentialities, to develop abili- 
ties such as public speaking or lead- 
ership. The writer has had the privi- 
lege of directing several commence- 
ment programs. Many times I have 
found students ready to be graduated 
who had never been on the stage. I 
maintain that such a condition should 
not exist in a small high school. At 
some time during every student’s 
school experience he should appear 
before the school group in some kind 
of program unless, as is rare, a par- 
ticular individual would be made ex- 
tremely uncomfortable and unhappy 
by the experience. In such circum- 
stances he should not be forced to ap- 
pear. I recall that in one graduating 
class of forty-five there were five 
students who had had no _ public 
speaking experience. We gave each 
of them speaking parts in the com- 
mencement program, trained them to 
the point where they were really good, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing 
parents actually weep with joy, the 
students receive their diplomas with 
a pride they otherwise would not have 
had, and teachers sit up and take 
notice of what should have been done 
earlier. (Incidentally, these were stu- 
dents enrolled in the business edu- 
cation classes. ) 

11. In the small school, students 
are placed in homerooms according 
to classes and not according to cur- 
ricula. This is good, as much is to 
be gained through association with 
those enrolled in different curricula. 
A homeroom is an ideal place for per- 
sonal guidance of the student in his 
home problems, out-of-school activi- 
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ties, school adjustments, dress, habits, 
attitudes, etc. Here democratic ideals 
can be instilled and democratic pro- 
cedures practiced. The homeroom 
should not become merely a place for 
taking the roll and for attending to 
business. Occasionally advice can be 
given very effectively to the whole 
group, but more often the individual 
should be advised separately. 

12. Accurate records should be 
kept whether there is a central guid- 
ance counselor or not, and _ they 
should be available for the business 
teacher to use. He should add to 
these records pertinent information 
learned about the business education 
students. 

13. As business students progress 
in their courses, many of them decide 
to change their plans for going into 
some particular field which they had 
chosen earlier. The business teacher 
should be ever alert to supply infor- 
mation, point out advantages, dis- 
advantages, etc., just as carefully as 
he would in a course in occupations. 
For that particular individual, at that 
moment, such help is the most im- 
portant thing in his life. 

14. Placement, follow-up, and re- 
training of students are phases of 
vocational guidance always expected 
of the business education teacher. 
It is important that a good system 
of records be set up and carefully 
kept. The teacher should be prompt 
in sending students to apply for po- 
sitions when calls come from employ- 
ers. Both the employer and the work- 
er should understand the situation. 
In other words, the teacher as the in- 
termediary between the two needs to 
give specific information to each. He 
should not overrate his students’ 
capabilities nor misrepresent even the 
smallest detail. Employers soon learn 
to respect the opinion of a good 
teacher. It is an enjoyable satisfac- 
tion to hear an employer say, “Please 
send me an office worker. Here is 
what she will be required to do. I 
know that anyone you send to_me 
will be well trained and capable.” 

Follow-up of all business education 
students should be regular and sys- 
tematic.. Drop-outs as well as gradu- 
ates should be included. Often a 
word of encouragement and a few 


pointers from the teacher abot thy 
job will mean the difference be weg 
keepirig that job or losing it. .nter 
est of a teacher after a young per 
son leaves school will sometim:s re 
sult in a decision to continue hi 
formal education. The teache~ cay 
supply information that he wil’ neej 
about courses that would benef 't hin 
most and which would lead to a high. 
school diploma or a college degre. 
15. Finally, in each class, in every 
school situation (school corridors 
lines at candy counters, the lunch 
room, the restrooms, the buses, anf 
many others) teachers have cppor 
tunities to exert good influence over 
students, and they should feel the 
responsibility of doing so. 


Cooperation with Other Teachers 


In the entire business education 
program, the teachers should work 
closely with the other teachers in the 
school. If there is a guidance com- 
mittee or staff, a business education 
teacher should be a member of it 
Always, these teachers of specialized 
subjects should remember that their 
departments are but a part of the 
school. The more cooperation there 
is between teachers, the better ad- 
justed will be the individuals in the 
school. 


A Hope for the Future 


The best teachers of all time have 
been expert guidance directors. And 
whether it is termed “guidance” in 
the future or called by some other 
name, all good teachers will continue 
to “guide” their students. It wil 
be a fine thing when the time ar- 
rives- that only good teachers wil 
man the classrooms of our schools— 
those who are genuinely interested in 
young people, who are themselves 
well-adjusted individuals, who know 
enough psychology to win the conf- 
dence of the students, who have the 
kind of personality that is needed, 
and who have enough wisdom to help 
students make decisions. Our goal 
is a society made up of happy ind- 
viduals who are not only social 
minded but who are also prepared to 
help make the world a better place 
in which to live. Anything that a 
teacher can do to further these ends 
is guidance. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Here is one of the queries we've received and on the last page you'll find an answer by 
Sherwood Friedman, Central Commercial High School, New York, New York. 


What research does business education need? 
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THE PRACTICAL 


. since leaving the University, 
I’ve ‘.ought that the courses in busi- 
ness communication were the 
most »ractical of any I took. A day 


seldi passes that I do not have 
occas'on to put into practice the in- 
formaiion and ideas received in the 
courses.” These are the words of an 


advertising salesman who graduated 
from the University of Oklahoma 
and who has had an opportunity to 
use tlie training.in business corre- 
spondence which is taught as part of 
the curriculum in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

What training in business com- 
munication has been helpful to the 
graduates of the College of Business 
Administration? Does the training 
in business letter-writing help the 
business man? Are the business 
communication courses of practical 
value to those graduates who enter the 
business world? 

The answers to these questions 
have been obtained from the 1945, 
1946, and the 1947 graduates of the 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Oklahoma. Their re- 
sponses indicate that courses in busi- 
ness communication have been of im- 
measurable value to them in meeting 
problems which arise in everyday 
business affairs. 


Physical Make-up is Important 

The business executives place the 
responsibility of the physical appear- 
ance of the letters on their secretaries, 
but training in the general “dress” 
of the letter is important to the ex- 
ecutives in guiding their secretaries. 
Although the physical appearance is 
necessary for the effective business 
letter, more important is the training 
in developing a message which has a 
strong psychological foundation. Such 
principles of letter-writing as clear- 
ness, conciseness, courtesy, and the 
“you” attitude are necessary to make 
the business letter effective. 
_ The power of expressing one’s self 
in writing is still sought by the busi- 
ness executives of today. In fact, the 
college-trained business man has a 
distinct advantage in having courses 
in writing letters and reports which 
will aid him materially in forging 
ahead in business. The courses in 
business communication are of prac- 
tical value to the future business man 
in helping him to meet the problems 
of business transactions which occur 
day in and day out. 

Letters of inquiry and request and 
replies to them are used most fre- 
quently by business men. Of course, 
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VALUE OF BUSINESS 


CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 


by Robert D. Hay 


University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


one cannot say that one type of letter 
is more important than others, but 
the questionnaire sent to the gradu- 
ates indicates that the letters of 
inquiry and request, the business pro- 
motion letters, the collection letters, 
the sales letters, and the adjustment 
letters are used more frequently than 
order letters, credit letters, and claim 
letters. The personal letter of appli- 
cation was used by one-third of the 
graduates in obtaining employment. 


Collecting the Information 

Five questions were asked of each 
graduate: 

Question No.1. In preparing your 
letters so that the physical appearance 
will make a favorable impression on 
the reader, what training received in 
business communication helps you? 

Question No. 2. In developing your 
message so that it will have a 
strong psychological foundation, what 
training stressed in business com- 
munication helps you? 
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Question No. 3. In your experi- 
ence in writing business letters, what 
training in letters taught in business 
communication helps you? 

Question No. 4. In your experi- 
ence in writing personal letters, what 
training in letters taught in business 
communication helps you? 


Question No. 5. Have you used 
the letter of application in obtaining 
employment for any position ? 

The first two questions are based 
on principles taught in business com- 
munication courses. The third and 
fourth questions were prepared to 
find out which types of letters the 
graduate writes most frequently. The 
fifth was prepared to see how many 
graduates have used the letter of ap- 
plication in obtaining employment. 

Out of 251 questionnaires mailed, 
89 were answered. Thus the ques- 
tionnaire yielded a 35 per cent return. 
Of the 89 questionnaires returned, 
82 were used to compile the informa- 
tion. 

Replies were received from men 
and women in several types of posi- 
tions in business. The occupations of 
the respondents are listed below : 


Accountants Geologist 
Analyst Grocery businesses 
Assistant buyers Homemakers 


Assistant foremen Instructors 


Attorneys Insurance agents 
Automobile agency Store managers 
owners Manufacturers 


Payroll auditor 
Pipe and supply 
Public relations 
Real estate 
Salesmen 
Secretaries 
Statisticians 


3ank tellers 

Bank cashiers 

Bookkeeper- 
Secretaries 

Sea ae 

Clerks of all kinds 

Comptrollers 
Replies were received from 17 

states and one foreign country. 


Mechanics of the Letter 

The fact that 81 per cent of the 
respondents agreed that the general 
appearance of the letter is important 
in making a favorable impression on 
the reader seems to indicate that the 
general appearance of the letter 
should be stressed in business com- 
munication courses. This point is 
brought home by a former secretary 
from New York who writes: “Noth- 
ing is more forbidding to a busy 
person than a sheet of paper crammed 
full of black type.” 

The mechanics of the business let- 
ter are usually handled by the busi- 
nessman’s secretary. A casualty un- 
derwriter for an insurance company 
states: “The mechanics of my letters 
are primarily up to my stenographers. 
Of course, I check the letters for all 
points of general appearance.” A 
manufacturing executive says: “... 
my training in these [mechanics] 
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fundamentals has helped in being 
able to spot check for minor errors 
of my secretaries.” 
Developing a Strong Psychological 
Foundation 


More important than the physical 


appearance of the letter is developing 
a strong psychological foundation in 
the tone of the business letter. Here 
most letter-writers need help. The 
importance of being able to express 
one’s self is the heart of most busi- 
ness writing courses. The difference 
between the casual correspondent 
and the successful writer is training 

training in such effective principles 
of expression as unity, coherence, em- 
phasis, clearness, conciseness, cour- 
tesy, and the crucial “you” attitude. 

Several remarks from the respond- 
ents gave interesting points of view. 
A payroll auditor suggests: “More 
emphasis on business letters and how 
to express yourself without beating 
around the bush.” An assistant 
buyer states: ‘The letter must be so 
clear and simple that there can be 
no chance of the customer misunder- 
standing.” An insurance salesman 
says: “I believe a good business letter 
is a short one, easy to read, and to 
the point.” A claims adjuster writes : 
“In my opinion, it is very important 
to express your point clearly and con- 
cisely. If this could be taught to the 
student, it would be of immeasurable 
value... .” 

A real estate developer says: ‘‘Let- 
ters should be short, courteous, and 
to the point.” One of the respondents 
remarks: “Courtesy and the use of 
psychological concepts pay divi- 
dends.” A bookkeeper - secretary 
writes: “Too many business men 
write letters with the ‘we’ attitude 
or the impersonal third person atti- 
tude... .” 


Correct Diction Emphasized 

By far the majority of those who 
replied to the questionnaire expressed 
their appreciation of the training in 
correct diction. Avoiding trite ex- 
pressions and the use of hackneyed 
phrases has been of great value to 
the graduates. Still, trite expressions 
—these enemies of business writing 
—frequently persist in letters and 
reports to an alarming degree. <A 
former secretary writes: “There are 
so many trite phrases and expressions 
still being used in business corre- 
spondence that I do not believe it 
would be possible to overemphasize 
how to avoid using these obsolete 
words.” A manufacturing executive 
writes : 

“I seldom write a letter without 
remembering the emphasis on the 


horrible consequences that might be- 
fall the letter-writer who uses trite 
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phrases! I might also add that I keep 

my business communication note- 

book in my desk at the office for ref- 
erence (Vintage 1940, but still inval- 
uable in correct usage) .. .” 

In spite of the fact that many busi- 
ness teachers insist on skipping or 
not stressing grammar, the general 
indications from the survey are that 
more emphasis should be placed on 
the grammatical phases of business 
writing. Seemingly, the English 
taught in the twelve to fourteen vears 
of school is not enough. As an office 
manager replies: “More emphasis on 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
diction.” 


Types of Letters Written Most 
Frequently 

Letters of inquiry and replies to 
inquiries are written most frequently 
in business. Business promotion, ad- 
justment, collection, sales, order, 
claim, credit, and others follow in 
that order. 

It was found that one-third of the 
graduates have used their letters of 
application with success in obtaining 
employment. With the tightening of 
the employment situation, this type 
of letter will be increasingly impor- 
tant to the college graduate. One 
graduate says: “More stress on the 
application letter . . . I have been 
complimented on mine several times 
... thanks to the instructor in busi- 
ness communication.” 


Other Comments of the Graduates 

Most of the miscellaneous remarks 
received from those who replied to 
the questionnaire refer to these gen- 
eral categories—report writing, dic- 
tation, and the value of the business 
communication courses. 

Most of the remarks concerning 
report writing were in the nature of 
recommendations for more report 
writing in the business communica- 
tion courses. It must be remembered 
that these graduates had only six 
hours of business communication 
training at the College of Busifiess 
Administration of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

Recognizing the need for business 
reports, the Department of Bus‘ness 
Communication has recently offered 
to the students a separate course in 
business reports. This is seemingly 
the trend in most business schools. 

Several respondents indicated the 
need for training in the dictation of 
letters. An attorney writes: “It is my 
opinion that some time spent in in- 
structing students how to dictate let- 
ters ... would be quite helpful.” A 
statistician, a public relations man, 
and other business men expressed 
their desire for more training in dic- 
tating letters. This type of training 


is difficult to give in an elementa 
letter-writing course. <A _ studey 
should be well-grounded in th pri 
ciples of effective letter-writing by 
fore he attempts to get training j 
dictation. With the inauguraiion gj 
an advanced course in busines: wri. 
ing, dictation can be easily aug 
to future business men, 


Favorable Comments on Business 
Communication 


Most of the remarks concerning 
the business communication cours, 
were favorable in nature. Time anf 
time again the practical side of letter 
writing has paid off to the graduate 
who enter the business world. Prob- 
ably the business writing courses ar 
the best “bread-and-butter” course 
offered in the College of Busines 
Administration. As a bank cashier 
writes: “When I took business con: 
munication, I thought it helped me the 
most of any courses, and I still think 
so.” A public accountant remarks: 
“T have found that the busines 
communication courses were some of 
the most valuable courses taken it 
school.” A sales manager for i 
diamond importer and wholesaler 
said: “I got more out of busines 
communication than any of my other 
subjects. It is the most useful. | 
believe that every business graduate 
should have at least nine hours of 
letter-writing.” 

A respondent from Ohio voices his 
opinion: “ since leaving school 
I’ve thought that the courses in busi- 
ness communication were the 
most practical of any I took. A day 
seldom passes that I do not have 
occasion to put into practice the im 
formation and ideas received in the 
courses.” A university official says: 
“T think everyone at the University 
should be required to take a course in 
business communication. After 
taking business communication in col 
lege I learned so many helpful hints 
that I enjoy letter-writing.” A _ for- 
mer personal secretary writes : “After 
being employed for three years and 
writing a great number of letters, | 
can honestly say that my course in 
business communication was one of 
the most valuable courses offered to 
me by the University.” Another re- 
spondent remarks: “Everyone doesn't 
know how to write a letter ; however, 
everyone does know when a letter 
affects him favorably. ~The effective 
letter always leaves a good im 
pression.” 

And so it is with all good business 
writing courses. If properly taught, 
they can leave an impression on the 
future business man which will carry 
through in all his business transac- 
tions. 
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the pri slow the typist.” Thus it appears 
“iti ig be Lidia alate lad hobble bel bi lods bakilsbedinbaket that copy packed with short words or 
aining jy alternate-hand words is easier to 
ration gf ‘ EASURI write than copy composed of many 
IeSS wri MN NG TYPEWRITABILI I Y long words and words written with 


Y ‘augny only one hand. 

‘is (is! PA) WAUSAU PL dE) Ja Qu) LG) BSL aL OL DL kl Wh In 1943, Fuller* studied the read- 
ing factors involved in typewriting. 
Although he did not treat the type- 
Ww ritability of straight-copy material, 
his findings concerning the reading 
habits involved in typewriting are 
by significant and may yet be utilized in 
of letter. studies to determine typewritability. 

Harry Huffman Mary L. Bell In the abstract of his ‘seta he states: 

University of Oklahoma and Northeastern State College “For common and familiar words, 
Norman, Oklahoma Tahlequah, Oklahoma the word recognition patterns are 
probably more or less automatic, yet 
the eye appears to follow the words 
in detail.” And later: “Thus the 
stroking pattern would appear to be 
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test about the bear hunter to- 


SS Cm ’ What typewriting teacher has viduals achieve in re ‘i 

d me the day?’ P a reproducing that So by the pattern of ordinary Eng- 
MI thin not heard such a request just before copy. The average typewriting abil-  }: 4) Sentences.” 

1 Un a timed writing is to be administered? ity score of the sample then becomes "|." 4 


In 1947, Taylor® conducted a study 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
which she graded typewriting copy 


emarks: 


; Some teachers reply that the students 
busines 


may take one test as well as another, 


the typewritability of the copy. In 
thus assigning the average typewrit- 


kena but do they really believe that all ing ability score as the typewritability sssoiadiinaie ten ite oettibte wneud. te 
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copy; and research students, becom- 
ing aware of this fact, are beginning 
to seek the reason. In the field of 


Studies in Typewritability 
In 1940, Shipley’ set out to deter- 
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various pieces of copy. When these 
findings became known, other re- 
search workers began to ask why the 
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A for- ing ability, in turn, depends upon his should investigate the influence of |“ 1 me ba seebolny ae 

search workers must now ask, 


certain factors on the typewritability 


“A fter ; ; 
of straight-copy material. 


intelligence, manual dexterity, and 
rs and 


he ‘What other variables influence type- 
coordination, as well as upon his in- 


writability?” In the absence of ade- 


ters, 1M terest and purpose in typewriting. _ I” 1942, using an original device ales Helene. tow es ly hypothe- 
‘se in fm Th for recording typewriting operations, ate research, we can only hypothe 
Irse i e typewritability of the copy de- <° J, . es wate A betel examination wil ; 
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4 E e kind and variety o be made of several hypothecated 


graphic motion studies in typewrit- 
ing classes of the WAVES. They 
reported that all their subjects at- 
tained the greatest speed on two- and 
three-letter words, and that ‘words 


red to 
ler Te- 
loesn't 
wever, 

letter 
Fective 
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fingering difficulties it includes, its 
sentence structure and phrasing, the 
ideas it presents, and the number of 
commonly used words it contains. 


The Criterion of Typewritability 
The 


copy, 


variables: stroke intensity or word 
length, percentage of frequent words, 
interest intensity of the copy, degree 
of stroking difficulty on adjacent 
letter sequences, and other possibil- 
4 Clifford B. Shipley, ities, 
Relative Difficulty of F 


Typewriting Tests and 
Series. Master’s Thesis. 


A Study to Determine the 
zach Test in a Series of 
the Reliability of the ~~~ 

Iowa City, Iowa, Iowa 4 Donald C. Fuller, 


production of typewritten 


then, may be looked upon as the 
Reading Factors in Type- 


Smness interac: ion between typew riting abil- University, 1940. writing, Doctoral Dissertation, Ed. D., Harvard 
aught, ity and ty pew ritability. An individ- 2 William R. Odell and Esta Ross Stuart, Prin | University, 1943. 


5 Ruth Pilgrim Taylor, The Relation of Syllabic 
of Straight-Copy 
Norman, Oklahoma. 
1947, 

20th Century Typewriting. 
South-Western Pub- 


ciples and Techniques for Directing the Learning 
of Typewriting. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1945, p. 237-8 
adh fF 


R. Vandegrift ‘and Roy McMillon, “Recent 
Resboeck in Graphic Time Studies in "Typewrit- 
ing,” The National Bu siness Education Quarterly, 
Winter, 1943, pp. 5-9. 


ual’s typewriting ability is estimated 
by his success with an adequate type- 
Writing test. The typewritability of 
a certain piece of copy, however, 


Typewriting Tests. 
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Master’s thesis. 
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Third Edition. 
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W ord-Length: 

This: variable may be measured by 
counting the actual number of words 
in a certain piece of copy and the 
number of typewriting strokes re- 
quired to reproduce it, and then di- 
viding the number of strokes by the 
number of words. The hypothesis 
here is that it is more difficult to 
typewrite copy containing an aver- 
age word-length of 6.50 strokes per 
word, for example, than it is to type- 
write copy containing 5.50 strokes 
per word. This assumes that each 
piece of copy is equally long by the 
usual standard-word count and that 
other things are equal. Putting it 
another way, assume that you are to 
take a timed writing for five minutes 
and will calculate your rate as usual 
on the basis of standard 5-stroke 
words. You probably will typewrite 
more slowly on the 6.50 copy than 
you will on the 5.50 copy, because it 
is assumed that shorter words are 
easier to read in detail and thus to 
typewrite. The question follows: 
are syllabic intensity and word length 
so closely related that neither of 
these factors can be isolated? In 
seeking an answer to this problem, 
the writers found that it is possible 
to construct a series of copy with 
1.40 syllabic intensity, each one of 
which is 0.50 strokes greater in 
stroke intensity starting at 4.50 
strokes and terminating at 6.50. Thus 
it appears that syllabic intensity and 
word length can be isolated. 


Percentage of 
Frequent Words 


This variable may also be meas- 
ured by two counts—the number of 
words in the copy which also appear 
in an authoritative high-frequency 
word list and the number of actual 
words in the copy. Dividing the first 
result by the second determines the 


percentage of frequent words. The 
hypothesis here is that copy con- 
taining 60 per cent of high frequency 
words, for example, is easier to write 
than copy containing 40 per cent of 
such words, other things being equal. 
Because the reading and writing hab- 
its on high-frequency words may be 
mostly automatized, it is assumed 
that these words are more rapidly 
typewritten than are low-frequency 
words. Stuart’ has compiled a type- 
writing text based on the assumption 
that learning should begin with the 
writing of the most commonly used 
words. Most textbooks today intro- 
duce the learner to short words be- 
fore they present the longer words. 


7 Esta Ross Stuart. 
Edition. Boston: 
1939, 


Stuart Typing, Second 
. Heath and Company, 
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Interest Intensity 
of the Copy 

Interest intensity of the copy is a 
difficult variable to measure objec- 
tively. If a series of copy materials 
could be developed in which the in- 
terestingness to beginning typewrit- 
ing students of the each succeeding 
piece of copy is equated progressive- 
ly, an objective means of measuring 
interest would be available. The hy- 
pothesis here is that a typist copies 
more slowly material that is dull and 
abstract than he copies entertaining 
copy, other things being equal. 


Stroking Difficulties on 
Adjacent Letter Sequences 

Examples of this factor include 
(1) adjacent fingers of one hand 
stroking keys on the same bank, such 
as as, er, op, ew or the word oper- 
(a)te; (2) adjacent fingers of one 
hand stroking keys on different 
banks, such as rd, aw, be, hi or the 
words (wo)rd and be(a)rd; (3) the 
same finger successively stroking 
keys on the same bank, such as rt, wy, 
ee, nm, or the words (hu)rt, (b)uy, 
(b)ee(n), (hy)mn; and (4) the 
same finger successively stroking 
keys on different banks, such as de, 
fr, ju, hy, or the words dec/(i)de, 
fr(ee), ju(st), hy(mn). 

As opposed to these difficult two- 
letter sequences, balanced two-letter 
sequences seem to be easier to stroke. 
Several types of balanced sequences 
are possible: (1) balanced with ref- 
erence to alternate hands, such as 
en and bo or the words did, rich, 
girl; (2) the same as (1) except 
on corresponding banks as /d and or 
or the word (w)orld; (3) the same 
as (2) except that corresponding 
fingers are employed such as apf, si, 
ty, gh, or the word city. 

If an objective means were estab- 
lished to measure the ease or difficulty 
of these combinations, copy could be 
graded according to this factor. The 
hypothesis here, of course, is that it 
is easier to typewrite copy contain- 
ing a large amount of balanced two- 
(or more) letter sequences and a 
small amount of adjacent letter se- 
quences than it is to typewrite copy 
containing relatively less balanced 
and more adjacent and repeated fing- 
er movements, other things being 
equal. 


Other Variables 


Dvorak has long criticized the 
typewriter keyboard for its awkward 


arrangement of the letters. Thi 
leads ‘to the question: Is copy cop. 
taining a predominance of  ttey 
located at the horizontal extren.es of 
the keyboard, such as a, q, 2, /, y 
s, x, 0, l, more difficult to typ: writ 
than copy containing mostly _ the 
letters located in or near the «enter 
of the keyboard? Obviously th: nat 
ural outward movement pivoting o 
the little fingers is distorted whe 
keys on the horizontal extremes oj 
the keyboard are struck. 

Vandegrift and MeMillon ‘ounj 
that their subjects varied greaily in 
speed on different words in a certaig 
passage. This leads us to ask: \Whic 
words cause an increase or a decreas 
in speed? What do these easy anj 
difficult words have in commor thet 
cause them to influence typewritabil- 
ity? Perhaps the difficult words con- 
tain letters located on the horizontal 
extremes of the keyboard. Perhaps 
they require the “rock,” or rotating, 
movement of one hand or_ perhaps 
they contain a predominance 
letters written with only one hand. 
Some typewriting texts have isolated 
words containing consecutive letters 
adjacent in the type basket for special 
practice and drill. Perhaps thes 
words are more difficult to type than 
words containing other consecutive 
letter combinations. These conjec- 
tures suggest a variety of problems 
that research students might attack. 

Vandegrift and McMillon further 
found that their subjects required 
the equivalent of three strokes to 
make one capital letter. This suggests 
that the length of sentences and the 
use of proper nouns may also inflt- 
ence typewritability. Do other marks 
of punctuation and complexities of 
sentence structure influence type 
writability ? 


Advantages of Recognizing 
Typewritability 

If variations in typewritability are 
admitted, a common yardstick must 
be devised for measuring the type 
writability of straight-copy material. 
The advantages of such a standard 
will be great. Business firms usually 
employ typists on the basis, either 
entirely or partly, of the results of 
straight-copy tests. Both national and 
state civil service departments use 
straight-copy tests in making ap- 
pointments. Typewriting contests are 
usually judged on the results of 
straight-copy tests; when the fac- 
tors influencing, typewritability are 
known, these tests can become uni- 
form measuring instruments. 
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Zz, pw N th professional publication field Thomas Jefferson High School, vernacular from his pean. 
typ: Write eve: reader is a potential writer, Brooklyn, New York even with quotes, it is still vernacular. 
stly thm for every reader is interested in pro- _ The art of writing for publication 
he  enterfam £eSS10 growth, and one who 1S i i li a as. best reflected in a manuscript which 
the nap interes cd in growing and improving le suethind. te os d . enagwingl eosill avoids the extremes of excess verbi- 
oting og usually has something to offer to his iar ie atest? roadie ha age and undue terseness. The experi- 
ed whey Protes onal colleagues. It’s largely 8 iia a enced writer determines in advance 
remics gig a matter of self-confidence which sets Plenty of Polishing is Required the size of his article and confines his 


remarks to the planned word-length. 


tial spark aflame and enthusi- 
By sparing the editor the need for 


hich keeps the flame going. In 
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A helpful procedure to follow is to 
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n ‘ound et the first draft of icle out of : : 
rea‘ly jig this arucle, an attempt will be made : nel ; ‘ ye “ry ba a9 ©” cutting, he is assured that important 
reaily in , ; the way and to set it aside for several ee 
“tain to encourage some of our modest pro- ee ee wa passages will not be deleted. 

a Certaingmm (0 ©" bs F ; . days. The rough draft reflects either a : nate’ = 

Whid fessional colleagues to share with the ee % ; : After careful rev ision, the manu- 
2 Whi 5 acca: Mental. tie mucin of the habitual speech pattern of the — ~. +t should be shown to an Heat 
decreas fim Bro’ 6 writer or the hastily jotted down SC™Pt sno a — 


rinted word, : . : cher for appraisal. Being expert 
the p ideas, which were expressed in lan- teache PP Pigg: 


~asy and : ‘nolish ; at the cor- 
. ‘ ‘ aa, Lael ; at technical English and at the cor 
Having Something to Sa guage not characteristic of the writer : ° GE ee 

nor that . 9 Mee 9 y : guag ¥ rection of compositions, the English 
‘writabil The first requisite for success in teacher is in a position to make a 


writing is having something to say. 
The desire to see oneself in print is 


rds con: 


. number of valuable suggestions. It 
orizontal 


is a serious mistake for a new writer 


Perhaps jm not enough. Our most prolific writers to submit an article for publication 
rotating jm i business education, such as Fork- if he hasn’t first shown that article 
perhaps im 2°" Lomax, Nichols and Tonne, have to an English teacher for criticism. 
ince written extensively, Yet these author- 

e heal ities in the field always have some- Selecting a Title 


thing to offer to their readers. 
“What shall I write about?” asks 
the inexperienced, uninitiated author. 
The answer is very simple: some- 
thing that will be a contribution. It 
may be the description of an experi- 
ment, a new technique, a new device, 
a new idea, a new solution to an old 
problem or an old solution applied to 


The article should have a name that 
is meaningful, one that will serve a 
two-fold purpose, that of describing 
its contents and attracting the reader. 
Many a good book, movie or play 
has failed to attract a following be- 
cause of a poor title; conversely, 
many a poor book, movie or play has 
drawn a huge following because of 
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"The first requisite . .. having something to 
say." 


a 1 y j . . . . ° 
attack. is te soto In short, anything in his more deliberative moments. 2 good title. coded 
further otha sana L Tha ai ee POSSESS Viewing the manuscript anew will The title, to be effective, should 
equired fH TAGer appeal, The atmosphere veri- reveal passages that are ambiguous or be brief, taking up preferably one 


tably exudes scores of topics; an in- 
tellectual Geiger counter would reveal 
very much. 


line, but surely no more than two 
lines. The very wording of the title 
calls for much thought. For example, 
an article on Drill might have much 
to offer to the reader, yet one phras- 
ing of the title will be repulsive, while 
another will prove attractive. ‘Class 
Drills in Bookkeeping” is meaning- 
less. “How to Conduct Drill in 
Bookkeeping” or “The Art of Con- 
ducting Class Drills in Bookkeeping” 
sounds too pedantic. “How I Con- 
duct Class’ Drill in Bookkeeping” is 
more personalized but somewhat pre- 
sumptuous. “I Hated to Conduct 
Class Drills in Bookkeeping,” “It’s 


redundant, prolix or too terse. A 
second and third reading may disclose 
that certain paragraphs or sentences 
are not arranged in proper sequence. 
And, of course, each reading is likely 
to result in improved mechanical de- 
tails such as proper word usage, ac- 
curate grammatical construction and 
correct punctuation. 

The writer may discover that in 
one part of the article he speaks of 
the child, whereas, in another part, he 
refers to the children; similarly, with 
teacher and teachers. Or, in one part 
of his article, he may refer to the 
teacher as “he,” in another part, a 


okes to 
uggests 
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Saying It 

Guidance of the creative impulse is 
exceedingly difficult. The safest rule 
to follow is: Be yourself! Having 
something to say, the writer should 
proceed by saying it. Some writers 
} prepare a first draft and then make 
revisions; others revise as they go 
along. There is no set formula. Some 
writers can dictate an entire article; 
others are at their best when com- 
posing at the typewriter; still others 
prefer to think their way through in 


ity are 
< must 
> type 
aterial. 
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card, and then arrange the cards in 
the sequence in which they plan to 


treat the ideas; still others resort to Setting Up the Article 


high school, and children for those 
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setter is no clairvoyant. He follows 
rather closely what he sees on the 
typewritten page. Whatever ideas the 
author has in mind concerning the use 
of italics, bold face, upper case or 
lower case type remain in the author’s 
mind if not indicated in the body of 
the manuscript. 

Several captions interspersed judi- 
ciously within the body of the article 
will provide relief from the dull ap- 
pearance of pages of solid type and 
will guide the reader’s concentration 
on the article. The submission of 
several illustrations—charts and pho- 
tographs—to accompany the article 
will also enhance the appearance of 
the final printed page. However, the 
author should realize that the prepa- 
ration of line-cut engravings is rather 
costly and consequently prohibitive at 
times. 


Submitting the Article 


Having written the article, revised 
it and set it up in final form, the 
question to be answered by the writer 
is, “To what magazine shall I send 
it?” The answer to this question will 
depend to a large extent on the na- 
ture of the article, hence on the type 
of reader to whom it would appeal. 
If, for example, the article deals with 
philosophy in general, it should not be 
sent to a business education period- 
ical ; if, on the other hand, the manu- 
script deals with the implications of 
philosophy for business education, it 
falls within the purview of business 
education magazines. 

Editors of business-education peri- 
odicals are always ready to accept 
manuscripts in our field. A complete 
list of publications, their editors and 
addresses will be found in the Busi- 
ness Education Index, published an- 
nually by the Business Education 
World for Delta Pi Epsilon, and in 
the first few pages of any issue of 
the Education Index. 

Before arriving at a final decision 
as to the publication to which the 
article is to be submitted, the author 
would do well to examine copies of 
the various magazines. The publica- 
tions are generally available in the 
central public library of any large 
community, in a university library, or 
in the professional library of any 
large school system. A perusal of 
the magazines will suggest the type 
of reader to which each caters. 

The manuscript should be sent by 
first-class mail. It need not be regis- 
tered, but the proper amount of post- 
age should be affixed. (It is some- 
what embarrassing for a_ business 
teacher to leave the impression that 
he does not know the amount of post- 
age required on the matter mailed by 


him. ) 
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The letter of transmittal accom- 
panying the manuscript should be 
brief and to the point. The letter 
need not state how good the author is 
(that’s assumed) or how wonderful 
the editor is (he knows it), but should 
be a short blurb describing in several 
lines what is treated in the full-length 
article. The letter of transmittal 
should not be a publicity release about 
the author; if the editor desires any 
personalia he will send for them. 

Novices must be cautioned against 
submitting the identical article to sev- 
eral publications simultaneously. It 
is most embarrassing to have two 
magazines publish the same article. 
Authors must be patient: if the man- 


uscript is rejected by one publicétion, 
it can then be submitted to another 
publication. 

Once the article has been acc=pte( 
for publication, the writer shoul] nq 
expect it to appear in print thc fol. 
lowing week. The editor ha hi 
problems of deadline, backlog, ti neli- 
ness, geographical representation, and 
subject-area distribution. Thee is 
no point in hounding him with a bar. 
rage of follow-up mail. He is just 
as eager to publish the material as is 
the proud author to see it in prin., for 
there is nothing like a backlog of com- 
mitments to drive an editor frantic, 
Posterity is exceedingly patien', s 
must the author be! 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contents. The object of the game is to construct a de. 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, soace down fourteen 
single spaces from the top, set side margins af 10 and 76 and begin typing, line by 


For besi effect, depress shifi lock and type with capital "X." 


Symbols: "5X" 


means strike "X" five times; ‘3 sp'' means strike space bar three times; etc. 


Line 

1—28sp, 4X 

2—26sp, 8X 

3—25sp, 10X 

4—24sp, 7X, 2sp, 3X 
5—23sp, 8X, 2sp, 4X 
6—22sp, 16X 

7—2I1sp, 18X 

8—2Isp, 19X 

9—22sp, 5X, Isp, 13X 
10—22sp, 6X, Isp, 13X 
11—23sp, 6X, Isp, 12X 
12—25sp, 5X, Isp, 12X 
13—28sp, 2X, Isp, 12X 
14—27sp, 4X, Isp, 12X 
15—24sp, 8X, Isp, 11X 
16—22sp, 10X, Isp, 12X 
17—21sp, 4X, 2sp, 6X, 2sp, 11X 


18—20sp, 4X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 4X, Isp, 3X, 2sp, 8X 
19—19sp, 4X, Isp, 3X, Isp, 3X, Isp, 5X, 3sp, 6X 


20—18sp, 5X, Isp, 7X, Isp, 6X, 4sp, 3X 
21—17sp, 6X. Isp, 7X, Isp, 6X 
22—16sp, 6X, Isp, 8X, Isp, 6X 
23—15sp, 7X, Isp, 7X, Isp, 6X 
24—-15sp, 7X, Isp, 7X, Isp, 5X 
25—14sp, 15X, Isp, 5X 

26—14sp, 14X, 5x 

27—14sp, 13X, 

28—14sp, 12X, 

29—14sp, 

30—15sp, 

31—15sp, 

32—16sp, 6X, Isp, 4X, Isp, 1X 
33—17sp, 4X, Isp, 2X, Isp, 1X, 3sp, 1X 
34—2é6sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X 

35—3sp, 1X, 3sp 

36—65X 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 


issue of this magazine. 
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INVISIBLE INK ON THE EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 


by Joseph M. Herrmann 


Chairman, Executive Personality Evaluation Testing Committee 


N\Vi>IBLE ink. What mysteries— 
what intrigues it cloaked when, as 


kids, \\e experimented with the magic 
fluid. \What a kick we got out of 
heating the paper and seeing the se- 
cret writing miraculously appear. 
You're due for a bigger kick perhaps 
to consider, after all these years, that 
applicants for jobs in your plants 
and offices might have been writing 
their employment applications in in- 
visible ink. 

Not really, of course—because we 
all can at least read. We can all tell 
whether name, age, date of birth, so- 
cial security number —and all the 
many other details on the usual em- 
ployment application — had been 
properly filled in. But that applicant, 
in addition to scratching his tortuous 
way through the various questions 
on the application, was also leaving 
another record — a_ psychologically 
significant record—that’s the one we 
intimate he wrote in “invisible ink.” 

Superficial Applications 

We all recogize that there has been 
at least a suspicion of superficiality 
about the use of employment applica- 
tions up to the present time. Its un- 
scientific reputation has not been 
helped by being the butt of such jokes 
as the ones where all the minute de- 
tail on the application is disregarded 
and the applicant is abruptly hired on 
the basis of her blonde hair, her nice 
smile, or the fact that she happens to 
be Irish. 

To all of which the belabored per- 
sonnel man adds his tired smile and 
goes his lonesome, unchartered way, 
secretly fearful perhaps that they 
might be right. 

But, more seriously, many of us 
have had a suspicion that there might 
be something wrong with the appli- 
cant who makes the mistake of check- 
ing that he is “single” under one 
question and under another indicating 
obviously that he is married. Maybe 
it was just a simple mistake, or was 
there some special significance to that 
slip? 

We might, too, have formulated 
some rule-of-thumb about certain 
patterns on applications as a result of 
years of experience. For instance— 
“gaps” in employment history, the 
doubtful marital status, a large num- 
ber of short duration employments 
on the application record, the person 
newly arrived in the community with- 
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National Office Management Association 


out family connections there, the neat 
versus the “messy” application. 

We have all perhaps lived through 
the era when handwriting, too, was 
considered significant. But we all 
recognized that there was little of the 





To those of us who have learned by 
years of experience to cast doubt on 
any new and startling idea the article 
here printed may sound like a fairy 
tale. We have had many bitter experi- 
ences in reading a very widely distri- 
buted pocket magazine. Often we have 
read in this magazine a glowing descrip- 
tion of some invention, procedure, and 
idea in handling human relations, for ex- 
ample, in which a slight truth was so ex- 
aggerated and distorted that the essen- 
tial picture presented by the digest was 
a lie. No doubt our readers have had 
the same experience and have learned 
to be sceptical about popular accounts 
of great attainments. Unfortunate ex- 
perience should not immunize us to all 
future developments. There have been 
many sudden and important develop- 
ments; that is how human growth takes 
place, 

We have not had the opportunity to 
test the testing techniques described in 
this article. The officers of the National 
Office Management Association had such 
an opportunity and are thoroughly en- 
thusiastic. These gentlemen are mature 
and cautious thinkers. Their judgment 
is important to us. Needless to say the 
implications of this new development for 
business education, in fact for all busi- 
ness, all education, and all human rela- 
tions are profound. Is it possible that 
a fairly accurate diagnosis of all the 
myriad of factors entering into human 
personality as it affects human conduct 
can be made on the basis of a brief 
series of tests! 





scientific connected with the actual 
evaluation of the employment appli- 
cation. 

Today, by means of recently de- 
veloped techniques, we can weigh the 
answers to questions and evaluate 
accurately the significance of these 
tracings on the employment applica- 
tion. In fact, we can almost judge the 
weight of each dotted “i” and each 
crossed “‘t.” 

To those of us who have pored over 
endless empolyment applications— 
good, bad, and indifferent—the news 
that there is a more scientific and 
accurate way to prejudge applicants 
will be most welcome. 


Needs for Knowing 


Let us ponder what we need to 
know when considering an applicant 
and how to find it out. 


Obviously, first there is the prob- 
lem of technical competence. Can a 
typist type? Does a machinist know 
his trade? For these questions there 
are various tests and_ techniques 
which can get the answers. 

As to scholastic record, business 
background, references and the other 
usual items on an applicant, there are 
direct means for checking those mat- 
ters. 

But there is one item that up to 
this time has stumped us all .. . that 
is the problem of personality. 

What is the person like inside? 
What are his ambitions and motiva- 
tions? How does he get along with 
people, and why? How does he re- 
spond to superior authority and how 
does he handle subordinates? Is he 
stable and dependable or is he emo- 
tionally unstable? Is he energetic in 
applying himself to achievement on 
the job, or is he apathetic and not 
going anywhere? These are some of 
the many questions to which answers 
are helpful for the most effective se- 
lection and placement. Now, can these 
things be determined in advance or 
must we work with the individual a 
couple of years before we know the 
answers? 

Fortunately new developments in 
the field of personality analysis pro- 
vide the tools by which we get the 
answers. 


New Developments 


The first of these is the Executive 
Personality Evaluation developed by 
Social Research, Inc., of Chicago. 
They have taken an established clini- 
cal instrument, the Murray Thematic 
Apperception Test, and applied it to 
the study of executive personality. 
From this work it was found possible 
to give an accurate description of the 
personality structure of the individ- 
ual, his behavior in different work 
situations, and the strengths and 
weaknesses which had to be con- 
sider in hiring, in placement, or in 
helping him to develop. 

From this there followed the de- 
velopment of a special form of this 
test, the Henry-Moore Test of The- 
matic Production, which was de- 
signed for practical use in the average 
company. 

The test consists of a folio of 
pictures and the individual is merely 
asked to write a story about each 
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picture in the set. He is asked to tell 
what the scene is, what the people in 
the scene are doing and how they feel 
about it, and what the outcome will 
be. In doing this, the individual sees 
the picture through the eyes of his 
own experience and personality. Thus 
he projects himself into the stories 
and the job of the analyst is to then 
reconstruct the personality of the in- 
dividual from the stories. 

This is the test with which many 
NOMA officers and members are 
familiar, since they, as well as mem- 
bers of the Personnel Testing Com- 
mittee, assisted in validation of the 
test. They actually took it. 

This test is extremely helpful 
where a more intensive executive per- 
sonality analysis is desirable. The 
test is supplied in a folio and can be 
administered by any responsible per- 
son within the company but must be 
evaluated and interpreted by psychol- 
ogists trained especially for this type 
of analysis. 

As many NOMAites already know, 
it provides an evaluation of the indi- 
vidual of a scope and validity which 
ordinarily can only be _ obtained 
through extensive day-long inter- 
views and testing by highly skilled 
experts. ‘‘Uncanny” was the word 
used by most of our fellows who 
took the test in describing the re- 
sultant analysis. But the end was 
not yet. 


Personal History Analysis 


Probably the most startling devel- 
opment in this chain of events is 
another device which has _ recently 
been perfected, Personal History An- 
alysis. This is a technique of inter- 
pretation of the many details both of 
factual data and of the unconscious 
indicators found on the Worthington 
Personal History form. Using the 
same understanding of the psychody- 
namics of personality as with the 
Henry-Moore Test, it is possible to 
reconstruct the personality of the in- 
dividual from the data on the form. 

Here is the “invisible ink’”—the 
unconsciously presented data and in- 
formation which gives answers far 
beyond the obvious meanings of the 
actual ‘facts. To illustrate, here is 
a sample evaluation based on the data 
in’a Worthington Personal History 
form. 


Employment risk: Below aver- 
age-to-average. Average _ intelli- 
gence, vet cagy, shrewd and very 
alert in noting meaningful reac- 
tion of others. Feels his way into 
situations and makes good use of 
what limited insights -he has. Not 
ingenious nor oriented toward the 
future. Somewhat depressive. Can 
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be arbitrary and short-sighted. 

These attitudes can reflect the 
fact that he feels the weight of his 
responsibilities both to his family 
and to his company. Has probably 
seen the best years of his life ; and 
any future improvements are 
doubtful. Probably talks a better 
game than he plays. 

Here is a man as a salesman 
is effective in dealing with custo- 
mers. In a supervisory position, 
however, his limitations appear to 
be too great for him to be suc- 
cessful. 


The Personal History form  re- 
sembles closely the usual, conven- 
tional employment application. The 
usual information on family, physical 
data, education and business experi- 
ence is included and the only addition 
that might be a departure from the 
employment application is the inclu- 
sion of aims and objectives of the 
applicant. It has one important ad- 
vantage of not Jooking like a “test.” 
To all appearances it is just—an em- 
ployment application. 


Definite Channels 


In analyzing the Personal History 
forms, it was found that there were 
definite channels to the answers to 
the various questions. As there are 
just so many answers that can be 
given to the question of color of eyes, 
skin or hair, it also was found there 
are just so many answers that can be 
given to the test’s questions. 

These same answers were repeated 
over such a large sample that it was 
possible to classify the replies into a 
relatively few types under each ques- 
tion. By a process of validation, con- 
ducted in cooperation with many 
firms in the Chicago area, it was 
possible to “weight” the various an- 
swers under each question to produce 
a simple, effective means of scoring 
the Personal History form. It is 


something that can be done by any - 


well adjusted person of good intelli- 
gence after a minimum of training. 
Since this Personal History can be 
used in exactly the same way that the 
employment application is now used, 
this new development takes most of 
the guess work out of reviewing em- 
ployment applications. 

It relegates the old “eenie, meenie,” 
hit-or-miss employment tactics to the 
scrap heap and elevates the employ- 
ment application to the status of a 
scientific instrument. By means of a 
scoring manual which charts the 
weight to be given to the various re- 
sponses under each question, it is pos- 
sible to accurately evaluate the Per- 
sonal History. This doesn’t result 


exactly in a psychological analy sis x 
the brief program of training dogs 
not make “psychologists” out cf the 
person so trained— but it ind cate 
“employability” from the stanc poini 
of the psychological adjustment oj 
the applicant. Like a golf scor«, the 
higher the score, the poorer the em. 
ployment risk. As with many ther 
tests, it is a simple matter to establish 
a score level, above which you would 
not hire. 


Something New 


Under this process, old, familiar 
characters that we’ve seen on employ- 
ment applications for many years take 
on new meanings and _ significance, 
Did you realize that an applicant tells 
you a great deal about his social status 
merely by the way he writes his wife's 
name? Did you know what signif- 
cance to attach to important infor- 
mation that may be omitted? Even 
erasures and retracings have detinite 
meanings—in fact, the whole Per- 
sonal History is teeming with infor- 
mation that we never knew was 
there before. 

The Personal History covers about 
100 different points of information, 
all of which have been developed for 
scoring. The scoring can be done 
very easily by means of a scoring 
manual which is a part of the training 
operation. 

As a screening medium, the self- 
scoring Personal History form is des- 
tined for the top place in any well- 
rounded testing program. Used in 
this way it doesn’t tell skills, it merely 
points out the psychologically well 
adjusted person—and screens out 
those who are not. It gives you a 
“ves” or “no”—a “go” or “stop” sign. 

Now just what does it take for the 
personnel man or executive in a small 
firm to make use of these techniques? 
He is not a trained psychologist, he is 
busy with a variety of duties, he can- 
not spend hours on selecting an in- 
dividual employee—so, just what can 
he do? In the first place, these new 
techniques have been set up with his 
problem in mind. 

For instance, short, introductory 
training courses for the scoring and 
use of Personal History data are now 
in progress in Chicago. These five- 
day conferences for representatives 
of industry are being conducted by 
staff psychologists of Social Research, 
Inc. These and the conferences to 
follow, deal with the problems of per- 
sonality in its relation to success in 
different types of work situations, 
new techniques for personality evalu- 
ation, and the use of the Personal 
History for screening and personality 
analysis. In those cases where a more 
searching analysis is wanted, the same 
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Pers nal History can be sent to the surprise than any you ever experi- 
supp ier for a careful interpretation enced in dealing with the real article 
‘ighly trained analysts. This is back in those high-school days we 
ofte: useful where the individual is mentioned in the beginning. 
considered for a job of greater “Make a_ psychological analysis 
responsibility. from the sketchy data on an employ- 
ees agen 
Abate Porn ment application : Impossible,” you 
The P i nn ¢ may say. “Make a determination of 
1 b pinoy ™ et he st can psychological adjustment from a per- 
Ey ee oe  §6fectly harmicss locking form”? To 
tocol! sy to fill nal which you may again add—‘Impos- 
it ms eat baie Yon will eae <a sible.” But the fact is that it isn’t 
a a ou wil tien €  impossible—it’s being done every 
able to “apply the heat” to the in- gq Y a , 
OREO 5.853 ay. Youcan doit! 
visible inkwritings on the employment J 
application and see for the first time f Editor’s pig —— —* = 
de ani ‘ ormation on the tests shou e addresse 
the sali hier anil of the things the to Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner, Executive Di- 
appiicant has written. : rector, Social Research, Incorporated, 105 
You are assured a much bigger West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


DISTRIBUTION—A LOOK BACK, AND A LOOK AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 10) 


oranges than they could market at a ink” days gave way to years of pros- 

profit. Those were the “red ink”  perity and a better rural life. 

days when discouraged ranchers The problem had not been overpro- 

talked of cutting down their groves. duction but underdistribution and 
They solved their problem, but not underconsumption. It was solved not 

by cutting down their trees or by _ by cutting the cost of distribution but 

cutting down their cost of distribu- by stepping it up. And in the end 

tion. They formed a cooperative not only the growers, but the trade 

marketing association to make pos- and public benefited. « 

sible the orderly distribution of their That is the way our dynamic 

crop. They established grades and economy has been built. 

standards. They spent money to 


open sales offices. They hired pro- Selling is Vital 
motion men. They made grants to 
various institutions to discover, There is nothing basically wrong 


through research, the health values of | with the American Economic System. 
oranges. They invested in the de- Probably its greatest weakness is the 
velopment of machines that made it widespread ignorance of how it 
easier for soda fountains and restau- works. That may leave it temporarily 
rants to extract orange juice. They vulnerable to those who preach other 
distributed millions of orange recipe ideologies. 
books. They advertised the many In our expanding economy, the dis- 
uses and healthful qualities of tributor, the salesman and the adver- 
oranges. They made their Sunkist tiser have become more and more im- 
brand a household word. They de- portant to our prosperity. Nothing 
veloped the orange juice habit. Now happens in our economy until some- 
what happened to their sales? thing is sold. The number of jobs 
During those years they increased in, our production system is deter- 
the per capita consumption of oranges fitined, in the last analysis—not by 
from 35 to 150.a year and their sales management—not by the unions—but 
multiplied in proportion. The “red by how muxh goods can be marketed. 


ACCOUNTING AS A HUMAN ART 
(Continued from Page 7) wt 


Bookkeeping as an isolated art is statements that are now being prac- 
easy to teach, but it is devoid of the ticed by many progressive business- 
human element that ~we must con- es. Teachers should encourage these 
stantly emphasize. Bookkeeping must tendencies rather than ignore them. 
be correlated with business as a Only as they encourage humaniza- 
whole ; otherwise it will fail to be the tion of accounting procedures will 
key subject which bookkeeping teach- they be making the contribution 
ers claim it is. which will make them educators 
The Function of the Publisher rather than mere trainers. 

Publishers of textbooks should /nterpretative Bookkeeping 
utilize the techniques. for visualizing In order to accomplish this hu- 
the balance sheet and profit and loss manization of accounting, teachers 
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of bookkeeping should emphasize 
understanding and teach only the 
techniques of the construction of ac- 
counts, opening and closing entries, 
work sheets, and the like after inter- 
terpretative ability has been attained. 
Interpretative ability, of course, in- 
volves not only the ability to under- 
stand the meaning of accounting 
items but also sense the fundamental 
validity of these items. To date, 
high school bookkeeping texts or col- 
lege accounting texts have not made 
adequate use of the excellent picto- 
grams which are used by many pro- 
gressive firms to make their state- 
ments more real to their stockhold- 
ers. Educators have been talking 
about visualization for years, but bar 
graphs, manikin charts, and the many 
other devices that have been devel- 
oped in the last few years have thus 
far been neglected, as a rule, by text- 
book writers and by teachers of 
bookkeeping and accounting. 

The teaching of costs is left to ad- 
vanced collegiate courses. Yet, cost 
problems are among the most ele- 
mentary bookkeeping problems faced 
by everyone. Why is it that these 
are neglected? The problem of cost 
determination is essentially a human 
problem. For example, in determin- 
ing labor costs, the value of incen- 
tives, the amount of good will that 
the employees have for the firm, and 
many other factors are involved. 
Costs of public utilities are subtle 
elements. What percentage of a joint 
cost shall be allocated to the parent 
company and what percentage to the 
satellite company? Anyone who has 
studied public utilities knows that a 
satellite company can be construed as 
earning a huge profit or have a seri- 
ous deficit allocated to it, depending 
on how joint costs are placed. Teach- 
ers should constantly refer to the in- 
fluence of business transactions upon 
the individual and upon the com- 
munity. 

The fault with the teaching of 
bookkeeping is that it has been taught 
as an isolated abstract technique. 
Actually, bookkeeping is an art con- 
cerned with the fundamental human 
problems. When __ teachers ignore 
these human implications they in- 
deed give bookkeeping the inhuman 
characteristics which Sombart 
ascribes to it. Teachers of book- 
keeping and accounting in collegiate 
schools of business and in_ high 
school can make a very considerable 
contribution to the humanization of 
accounting. Teachers have a major 
contribution to make in changing ac- 
counting from a dismal science to a 
human art, an instrument for eco- 
nomic progress. 
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LETTERS FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 


by Herbert A. Tonne 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


The JouRNAL oF BusINEss EDuca- 
TION will print, in the coming months, 
a series of letters to aid teachers in 
giving untimed — free dictation. 
Teachers have been asking for help 
in giving this type of real office dic- 
tation to their students. They have 
become aware of the need for doing 
more than merely giving speed tests. 
Here, on the opposite page, are two 
simple letters which will serve as a 
beginning to this service for teachers. 
Longer and more detailed letters with 
more frequent variations will follow 
in the months to come. 

Untimed dictation is a supplement 
to and not a substitute for timed dic- 
tation. The only way to increase a 
stenographer’s ability to take dicta- 
tion at higher speed is through plenty 
of timed dictation. It should be so 
organized that it constantly pushes 
the trainee to improve his speed with- 
out making him unnecessarily nerv- 
ous. Only by pyramiding speed con- 
sciously and unconsciously can stu- 
dents develop their abilities to take 
dictation at higher rates. 

There is, nevertheless, a serious 
gap between stenographic training 
and job use which needs to be closed. 
In emphasizing timed dictation, teach- 
ers often fail to give their students 
practice in taking dictation as it is 
actually given on the job. Stenog- 
raphers must know how to take typi- 
cal office dictation with all of its 
changes, interruptions, and insertions. 

This is relatively easy if they have 
been given practice ii on-the-job 
dictation. The new stenographer has 
problems enough in adapting himself 
to a new office environment, new per- 
sonalities, and variations in the de- 
tails of office procedure. Therefore, 
he should not be further burdened 
with the task of learning for the first 
time how to cope with untimed and 
sometimes poorly-planned dictation. 


Learning How To Take Untimed Dictation 


Office work is a co-operative job. 
The correspondent is ultimately re- 
sponsible for usage and he is usually 
the person who initiates the letter 
by giving the dictation. The stenog- 
rapher on the other hand, must put 
his words into correct typewritten 
form. This means that the stenog- 
rapher is given responsibility by the 
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correspondent for appearance, spell- 
ing, punctuation, and, to a degree, 
usage. In order to accomplish this, 
the stenographer needs to be given 
training that goes beyond the ability 
to take dictation at 80 words a minute, 
for example, and to transcribe this 
material at 25 words a minute. 


Teaching Is Necessary 


While merely giving untimed dic- 
tation which simulates an office situa- 
tion is much better than no experience 
at all, this is not sufficient. The 
teacher should help the student de- 
velop the best means of taking office 
dictation rather than permit the stu- 
dent to acquire procedures in a hit- 
and-miss fashion that may be only 
partially satisfactory. There are good 
ways and poor ways to cope with the 
problem of office dictation. 

There are two ways of coping with 
corrections and changes in office dic- 
tation. One is to attempt to make 
corrections as one goes along, and if 
an incorrect statement is given and 
then corrected, to cross it out and 
take down only the correct material. 
The other procedure is to have stu- 
dents take down everything includ- 
ing comments on corrections to be 
made. 

Most stenographers tend to use the 
former procedure. Possibly it is the 
more satisfactory job procedure. 
However, for learning purposes it is 
possible that the second procedure 
is the more desirable. When students 
attempt to make changes they often 
get confused. When the dictator, for 
example, says, “Change that to,” the 
student does not know to which word, 
phrase, or clause the dictator refers 
and may eliminate material that 
should be retained. 

More study needs to be given to 
this problem before a decision can 
be made. It is surprising that with 
the hundreds of research projects 
that have been undertaken in short- 
hand, no one has even partial evi- 
dence of what most stenographers 
do or has even made any attempt to 
determine which of the two _ pro- 
cedures is more satisfactory. 

It is a common sense rule that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. If this prin- 
ciple is applied to the teaching of 


shorthand, then students should ‘earp 
to take dictation in the way it js 
ultimately given. Inasmuch as ini- 
tially employed stenographers take 
spontaneous, relatively, unplatned, 
untimed dictation on the job, stucents 
should, somewhere along the lire in 
school, get training in taking this 
type of dictation. The evidence s« ems 
to be that the teaching of dictation 
with complete emphasis on timed 
dictation and no attention to dictation 
as it actually is given is a result of 
inertia. 

It is true that the new stenographer 
can learn eventually how to adapt 
himself to these variations in dicta- 
tion procedures on the job. It is de- 
sirable, however, if he is going to get 
along well, to have had training be- 
fure he gets on the job in how to 
deal with interruptions and variations 
in speed that occur so constantly in 
on-the-job dictation. 

There is no disagreement with 
those who feel that it is desirable 
for potential stenographers to have 
speeds in taking dictation that are 
higher than necessary for office work. 
It would also be nice and desirable 
for all of us to be fluent in several 
other languages. But think of the 
time it would take to acquire these 
competencies at the expense of more 
important learnings. In a period of 
two years of shorthand instruction on 
the secondary level which is more de- 
sirable of the following two choices; 
one, work for an eighty-word-a- 
minute speed in taking dictation plus 
adequate training in taking untimed 
dictation and in related skills; two, 
work for a hundred words a minute 
at the expense of related skills ? This 
is a practical alternate in most schools. 
This writer believes that not only is 
the former choice more realistic and 
attainable, but also that it is more in 
keeping with office needs. 


When Give This Training? 


Office style dictation should be 
stressed at the end of the course. In 
the one-year shorthand course so 
typical of many parts of the country 
it is wise to emphasize theory during 
the first term and dictation and trans- 
cription during the second term. Dur- 
ing this second term the last month 
should emphasize office style dicta- 
tion. In a two-year program the last 
three months may be devoted to de- 
veloping this skill; and in a three- 
year program the entire last term 
may emphasize such training. 
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LETTER 1 


Miss Smyth has submitted an application for a position. 
In;smuch as no position is available just now, the corres- 
poxdent will dictate a letter which is brief but cordial in 
tor.c. It should not over encourage the reader, but still 


indicate the siamainted of employment. 


Relates 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated and substitutions (italics) asides 








My dear Miss Smyth: 


The receipt is acknowledged Change to 


We acknowledge the receipt of your ap- 
plication which you submitted 

Make that just “sub- 
mitted” and drop the 
“the” before receipts 
January 27, 1946, for appointment as a 
clerk in the American Forge Press Corp. 
It will be given careful consideration in 
the light of your qualifications and the 
future needs of this organization. 


future personnel needs. 


Omit the “I am en- 


I am enclosing the certified copy 
closing” 


of your birth record is returned here- 
with. We do not require such evidence 
for employment. 


Sincerely yours 

Lillian Smyth, That is ‘‘Miss 
S-m-y-t-h 
2545 Avenue I 

Brooklyn, New York 





Transcript of Letter 1 
Miss Lillian Smyth 
2545 Avenue | 
Brooklyn, New York 


My dear Miss Smyth 


We acknowledge receipt of your application submitted January 
27, 1946, for appointment as a clerk in the American Forge Press 
Corp. It will be given careful consideration in the light of your 
qualifications and the future personnel needs of this organization. 

The certified copy of your birth record is returned herewith. We 
do not require such evidence for employment. 

Sincerely yours, 





Note: In succeeding months more comment 
on office style dictation will be given, to- 
gether with suggestions for teaching and 


developing this type of instruction. 


Copyright 1949, by Herbert A. Tonne 
All rights reserved 
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LETTER 2 
Incoming Letter 


* Dear Sir: 


The Blandon County Agriculture Association has tried for a month 
to engage an executive secretary. They have found Mr. John Brown, 
R.F.D. #1, Blankton, New York, who will accept the position at the 
maximum rate of $8 per day. Our committee feels that an executive 
secretary should not be started at a maximum rate, but competitive 
labor conditions made it impossible to secure anyone at a lesser 
rate. Therefore, our committee requests the approval of the national 
headquarters of Mr. Brown as secretary at the rate of $8 per diem. 


Very truly yours, 


Insertions, 
deletions, 
Letter to be dictated and substitutions whseanined asides 


(Write on Board—Mr. Doe is President 
of the Blandon County Agriculture Asso- 
ciation ) 

Dear Mr. Doe (Donald), National Trust 
Company Building, Blandonville, Kansas 





We will approve whatever you finally 
decide best to do about the selection of 
an executive secretary in  Blandon 


County. Let’s change that to 


The selection of an executive secretary 

ts determined by the county committee. 

This office will approve your decision. I 

have a feeling, however, that before you 

settle the matter, it might be worth while 

to look pretty carefully into the question. No, drop that last 
sentence. 


In a considerable number of other agri- 
cultural counties similar to Blandon 
County, it has been found possible to get 
an effective job done by having one of 
the county committeemen give part-time 
attention to this service. It might be that 
you could find an outstandingly compe- 
tent clerical staff No, lets don’t say 
that. Let’s say 


This procedure works well if the county 
comnutteeman is given a thoroughly com- 
petent clerical staff. This procedure is 


3v the way, that’s a 


This method is especially desirable at the 
new paragraph. 


present time because of the shortage of 
competent younger men. Everyone we 


employ we are taking away Let’s say rather that 


There are so many communities which 
really need full time executive secretaries 
that it is really desirable that you make 
certain that the work in Blandon County 
cannot be done on a part-time basis. 


Sincerely yours, 


Transcript of Letter 2 
Mr. Donald Doe 
President, Blandon County Agricultural Association 
National Trust Company Building 
Blandonville, Kansas 


Dear Mr. Doe 


The selection of an executive secretary is determined by the 
county committee. This office will approve your decision. 

In a considerable number of other agricultural counties similar to 
Blandon County, it has been found possible to get an effective job 
done by having one of the county commitieemen give part-time 
attention to this service. This procedure works well if the county 
committeeman is given a thoroughly competent clerical staff. 

This method is especially desirable at the present time because 
of the shortage of competent younger men. There are so many com- 
munities which really need full-time executive secretaries that it is 
really desirable that you make certain that the work in Blandon 
County cannot be done on a part-time basis. 


Sincerely yours, 





N. O. M. A. List of Current Business Publications for Business Teachi:rs 





The Business Library Committee of the National Office Management Association is 
producing a selected annotated list of articles and books in business of especial in- 


terest to business teachers. 


This list will be published in an Autumn, Winter, and 


Spring issue of the Journal of Business Education. Here is some excellent reading 
material selected from current business publications up to and including October, 


1949 issues. 


—Herbert A, Tonne, Chairman 
N.O.M.A, Library Committee 





Baird, D. G., “Speed Order Handling with 
New System,” American Business, April, 
1949, 
How Chrysler Corporation developed bet- 
ter methods in use of automatic equip- 
ment. 


Bellows, Roger M., “Personnel Methods in 

Business Management,” The American 

Psychologist, December 1948. pp. 539-40. 
How better selection improves manage- 
ment. 


Black, Sam C., Jr., “Inservice Training,” 

Proceedings, NOMA, 13th Annual Confer- 

ence, 1949. pp. 37-40. : ah 
Some practices on the in-service training 
level apply to pre-employment training. 


Brecht, Robert P., “Bridging a Gap From 
Management Logic to Employee Human 
Relations,” NOMA Forum, May 1949. pp. 
Finding the proper way to get harmony 
between boss and worker—teacher and 
pupil. 
Capwell, Dora F., “The Attitudes and Abil- 
ities of Current High School Graduates,” 
Proceedings, NOMA 13th Annual Confer- 
ence, 1949. pp. 64-67. 
An enlightening article on attitudes of 
the coming generation. 


Cohen, Leonard, “Management and Job 
Evaluation,” Personnel Journal, June 1948. 
Methods, dangers, and _ benefits. 


Deal, C. P., and Esman, M. J., “Develop- 

ing and Using Performance Standards,” 

Personnel, May 1949. p. 418. 
Employer-employee agreement and pro- 
cedure with check list example. 


Dent, C. H., “The Planned Approach to 
Lower Office Costs,” NOMA Forum, Oc- 
tober 1949. pp. 15-18. 
Economies come from doing things in 
the simplest way everyday. 


Dunbar, James C., “Surveying Training 
Needs,” A.M.A. Personnel, November 1948. 
pp. 225-231. 
How a business man can determine in- 
service and pre-service training needs. 


Gaines, Beatrice, “Teachniques of Forms 
Control,” Modern Management, February, 
1949. p. 15. 
What forms shall be set up; how shall 
they be organized; when do they need 
change? 


Ghiselli, Edwin, and Brown, Clarence W., 
Personnel and Industrial Psychology, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. 
$4.50. 
Especially interesting in its consideration 
of efficiency of the typewriter in its 
present design. 


Gray, Robert D., “Current Trends in Per- 
sonnel Management, AMA Management 
Review,” December 1948, pp. 614-616. 
The hit and miss methods of yesteryear 
should be a procedure of the past. 
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Green, W. E., 
Better Trained People for the Office, 
NOMA Forum, July 1949. pp. 23-25. 

Responsibilities of office managers to 

business education. 

Greiner, R. G., “Attacking Supervisory 
Training Programs,” The Journal of In- 
dustrial Training, January-February 1949. 
pp. 7-8, 10, 19. 

Present status and opportunities. 
“Handling More Work in the Office,” 
Management Digest, July 1949. pp. 197-217. 

A thorough analysis of the influence of 

machine production in the office in caus- 

ing revolutionary changes in procedure. 

A critical evaluation indicating values 

and ills. 

Hepner, H. W., “Appraising the Office Su- 
pervisor,” A.M.A. Office Management Se- 
ries Bulletin No. 128, 1949. pp. 3-10. 

Standards of evaluation. 

Hunt, Raymond, “Administration of Office 
Equipment,” NOMA _ Forum, February 
1949. pp. 19-27. 

Guide to utilization in the school. 

Hunt, Raymond, “Gaining New Office Eco- 
nomies in the Use of Business Machines,” 
NOMA Forum, August 1949. pp. 10-14. 

Application of mass production methods 

to the office requires scientific selection 

of working tools. 
Jasko, William J., “C. P. A. Requirements 
and Examinations,” Management Guide, 
February 1949. pp. 40, 100. 

Of interest to business teachers in that it 

shows current trends in interest in ac- 

counting practice. 
Katzell, R. A., “Testing a Training Pro- 
gram in Human Relations,” Personal Psy- 
chology, Autumn 1948, pp. 319-329. 

A “before training and after training” 

testing program which gave some evi- 

dence of the value of such a program. 
Leahy, Emmett, “What the Hoover Com- 
mission Did for Records Management,” 
The Office, July 1929. 

Many usual records can be eliminated. 
Lichtenberg, Eroen H., “A Ledgerless Ac- 
counts Receivable System,” Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, May 1949. 

An analysis of the elimination of formal 

accounts in customer recording and its 

influence of the bookkeeping process. 


Lindahl, Lawrence, “How to Build a 
Training Program,” Personnel Journal, 
XXVIII (April 1949) pp. 417-19. 

A good resume of standard practice for 
determining in-service training needs. 
Lovejoy, L. C., “Effects of Economy on 
Labor Relations,” NOMA Forum, Sep- 

tember 1949, 
How to cut cost without sacrificing em- 
ployee morale. 

Meister, Joseph F., “Office Production Sta- 

tistics,’ NOMA Forum, September 1949. 
Provide knowledge of a proper day’s 
work. 


“Helping Schools Supply 


” 


Nichols, Frederick G., “Are You Hiring 
People to Train or Work?” NOMA 
Forum, August 1949, pp. 5-9. 

A “must” reading for business teachers, 

Directed at office managers, this article 

shows the waste of doing poor training 

on the job that could be done well in 
school. Proper cooperation of school and 
business is necessary. 
Odell, Margaret K., “Foresighted Ways 
for Building a Records Disposal Plan,” 
NOMA Forum, July 1949. pp. 10-11. 

The advantages, requirements, and costs 

involved in solving the problem of what 

records to keep and which to dispose of. 
Parker, Willard E., “Scientific Office Em- 
ployee Selection,” The Office Economist, 
No. 3, 1948. 

Cutting costs in employee selection. 
Patton, John and Reynold S. Smith, Job 
Evaluation, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
1949. $7.50. 

Point plan, job descriptions, evaluation 
process, wage survey, merit ratings. 
Reesman, Wayne, “Measuring Office Pro- 
duction,” NOMA Forum, October 1949. 

pp. 26-30. 
. Measuring a day’s pay 
work. 


for a day's 


Robinson, Edwin M., “Curing Some Office 
Management Ills,” NOMA Forum, August 
1949. pp. 19-24. 
Aids for the office manager in making 
a better office. 


Rule, E. A., “Principles, Values, and 

Types of Modern Personnel Testing,” 

NOMA Forum, October 1949. pp. 19-22. 
Possibilities and limitations of use in liv- 
ing programs. 


Taliaferro, John W., “What Determines 
Employee Competence?” The Office, 1948. 
Supervision and training are basic. 


Trundle, Robert, “Finding Hidden Tal- 
ents in Employees,” American Business, 
July 1949. p. 36. 
With slight change in wording could be 
labeled “finding hidden talents in stu- 
dents.” 


Twomey, S. J., “Management’s Responsi- 
bility to the Community,” NOMA Forum, 
March 1949, pp. 6-7. 
Like the business teacher the office 
manager has a community role. Here it 
is—spelled out. 


Whitmore, Eugene, “ ‘White Collar’ Pro- 
duction Up 35 Per Cent,” American Bust- 
ness, July 1949. p. 8. 

Save a lot by a small investment. 


Wylie, Harry L., “Fundamentals in Em- 
ployee-Employer Relationships,’ Proceed- 
ings, N.O.M.A., 13th Annual Conference 
1949. pp. 31-35. 
Similar procedures can be applied to 
office and classroom problems. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N, Myer 





METAPHYSICS OF ACCOUNTING* 


My dictionary tells me that the 
word metaphysics is used in common 
parlance to signify abstruse and be- 
And _ because 
accounting is discussed in an abstruse 
and bewildering manner by those un- 
trained in its technique 1 am using 
the title Metaphysics of Accounting. 
I shall aim to show the cause of the 
abstruseness and bewilderment in 
the discussions of accounting by the 
laymen and attempt to elucidate the 


problems involved. 


Measurement in Accounting 


In most fields of human activity 
there is need for a standard of quan- 
titative measurement. There are 
measures of distance, time, energy, 
size, quantity, weight, and so forth. 
Without such measures it would be 
impossible to make estimates and 


comparisons. In accounting, the unit 


of measure is the monetary unit of 
the country in which the accounting 
is performed—in the United States, 
the dollar. Money is used as the 
unit of measure because it is the only 
common denominator available to the 
accountant for recording business 
transactions and measuring the re- 
sults of operations. 

However, the dollar is a very poor 
unit of measure. Its value, that is, 
its purchasing power, is continually 
changing. Everybody is conscious 
of this fact from personal experi- 
ence. And this, as may be expected, 
makes interpretation of the results 
of the accounting processes difficult. 
Could a chemist arrive at precise 
conclusions in an experiment in 
which he had used several liters of 
different sizes? 


Measurement of Income 


Now suppose that the income 
statement of a certain business enter- 
prise for 1938 had shown a net in- 
come of $5,000 and that its income 
statement for 1948 indicated a net in- 
come of $10,000. According to these 
figures the income for 1948 was 200 
per cent of that for 1938. But is it 
reasonable to assume that this com- 
parison reflects the true state of af- 
fairs? Obviously not. It contains 
an illusion caused by shrinkage in the 
measuring unit. A comparison on 


_* Part of an address before the Andiron Club, 
New York, October, 1949, 
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the basis of what the economist calls 
the “real” income, that is, the income 
measured in purchasing power, might 
lead to the conclusion that the in- 
come had increased very little. 


Measurement of Assets: Equipment 


The balance sheet likewise presents 
problems of measurement. Take, 
for example, an asset such as a motor 
truck which had been bought for 
$2,000. On what basis should it be 
recorded in this statement: cost, 
present market value, or what? This 
requires a little discussion. 

An asset such as a motor truck is 
purchased because it is needed in the 
operation of the business and so to 
earn income. Its cost should, there- 
fore, be deducted from income in the 
same manner as all other costs of op- 
eration to arrive at the net income. 
But here a difficulty presents itself. 
Most of the other costs of operation 
—such as wages, rent, electricity, 
telephone service, and so forth—may 
readily be assigned to the operations 
of the period in which they are in- 
curred. . But the cost of equipment 
such as a motor truck may not log- 
ically be assigned to the year in 
which it is purchased because the 
truck will, according to statistics 
available, last on the average for 
some four years. Therefore, in this 
matter the accountants have adopted 
a conventional rule whereby the cost 
of such items is apportioned or amor- 
tized against income over the esti- 
mated life of the asset. So that for 
the truck costing $2,000 a deduction 
of $500 would be made from the in- 
come of the business for each of 
four successive years. This process 
of apportioning or amortizing the 
cost of assets used by a business in 
its operations is known as deprecia- 
tion. I might add that the fact that 
the truck may be in service for a 
longer period of time than was esti- 
mated or may be out of service soon- 
er does not disturb the accountant. 
There is no necessary close corre- 
spondence between the physical de- 
terioration of an asset and its ac- 
counting depreciation or, as it should 
more properly be called, amortiza- 
tion. 
As a result of this process of as- 
signing the cost of equipment to in- 
come the accountant records such 


items in the balance sheet at the end 
of each year at the original cost, 
minus amortization to date, that is, 
at the unamortized cost. He does 
not take into consideration the cur- 
rent market price of the asset since, 
if the business is to continue, it will 
need the asset and, therefore, the 
current market quotation is irrel- 
evant. 

But when the uninitiated read a 
balance sheet they naturally make the 
assumption that the indicated dollar 
amount represents the value of the 
asset in the market and this leads to 
abstruse and bewildered discussion, 
often even to the charge that the ac- 
countant has not stated the value 
correctly. 

The Meaning of Value 

By the way, what is value? Most 
persons who have not had the mat- 
ter brought to their attention have a 
subconscious notion that everything 
has an absolute money value and that 
if you go to the appropriate source 
you can determine such value. This, 
of course, is not so. Value may be 
defined as the money amount as- 
signed to a particular object for a 
particular purpose and this value will 
change as the purpose of the valu- 
ation changes. Take, for example, 
a building. It has a market value 
in the real estate market, it has a re- 
placement value (the cost of con- 
structing a building just like it), an 
assessed value for tax purposes, if 
owned by a public utility it might be 
assigned a value in connection with 
rate-making, and, finally, it would 
have an accounting value such as I 
have described—the unamortized 
cost—which we accountants call the 
book value. All of these values 
would probably be different. There 
is no such thing as a “real,” intrinsic, 
or absolute value. And all of this 
shows why the accountants have need 
of a conventional rule to cerry on 
their work; also that in order to in- 
terpret a balance sheet it is essential 
to be familiar with the conventions 
of accounting. 


Merchandise Inventory 


Let me illustrate with another ac- 
counting convention, that of the 
treatment of the merchandise inven- 
tory. If a certain item in stock had 
cost $10 and the market price at the 
time of taking the inventory is $15, 
shall the item be placed in the in- 
ventory list at $10 or $15? On the 
other hand, suppose the price had de- 
clined to $8, what then? 

The matter is commonly treated 
by the simple rule that the merchan- 
dise inventory shall be priced at cost 
or market, whichever is lower. Thus, 

(Continued on next page) 
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when the market price rose to $15 
the item would be priced at $10; and 
when the price declined to $8, it 
would be priced at $8. 

I want to direct your attention to 
the fact that in neither case has the 
profit or loss been realized. How- 
ever, the accountant recognizes an 
unrealized loss but not an unrealized 
profit. Is this strictly logical? No. 
But the accountant defends his con- 
ventional rule as being in the inter- 
est of conservatism, an attitude that 
fears to overstate profits but is not so 
fearful of understating them. 

From what | have said it should 
be obvious that to discuss the in- 
ventory position of a business it is 
necessary to know the conventional 
rules with respect to inventories. 
Therefore, in order to be able to in- 
terpret the financial statements it is 
necessary to understand the account- 
ing technique of which these state- 
ments are the final product. The 
accountant’s statements are technical 
documents in the same manner as 
are physicians’ prescriptions which 
can be understood only by those 
trained in medicine or pharmacy. 

The Exercise of Personal Judgment 

The two elementary illustrations 
I have given—that of the deprecia- 
tion of property and equipment and 


that of the pricing of inventories— 
serve to show that accounting oper- 


ates on the basis of conventional 
rules dictated by expediency. I now 
want to add to this the fact that in 
order to apply the conventional rules 
it is necessary for the accountant to 
exercise personal judgment. 

With respect to depreciation the 
accountant must not only select the 
proper rate to be used but also the 
method by which it is to be applied. 
He might use what is called the 
straight line method by which each 
year’s depreciation is based on the 
original cost. This is by far the 
most common method. But he might 
compute the depreciation on the orig- 
inal cost less the accumulated amor- 
tization to date, which I have already 
referred to as the book value. Also, 
he might with respect to such an as- 
set as machinery compute the de- 
preciation on the basis of the num- 
ber of hours the machine was used 
during the period or the volume of 
goods it had turned out. 

Then, with respect to inventories, 
in applying the cost or market, 
whichever is lower rule, the ac- 
countant might proceed on the as- 
sumption that the first goods placed 
in stock were taken out first, or he 
might assume that the last goods to 
go in were taken out first. The se- 
lection of the method from among 
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the alternatives [| have mentioned 
and others I have not mentioned de- 
pends on the judgment of the ac- 
countant in each particular case. 

Now the upshot of all this is that 
the financial statements about which 
the layman makes abstruse and be- 
wildering statements are not factual 
statements as he supposes but reflect 
a combination of facts, accounting 
conventions, and personal judgments. 
And much depends on these judg- 
ments. 

A Common Fallacy 

Upon looking at the financial state- 
ments and observing that they are 
chock full of numbers, those un- 
trained in accounting naturally as- 
sociate it with mathematics. And 
the impression of mathematical pre- 
cision is heightened by the fact that 
the statements are carried out to the 
cent. Mathematics, of course, is the 
most precise of all the sciences; in 
fact, it is the ideal science in that it 
deals, for instance, with such mat- 
ters as lines that have no width. <Ac- 
counting, in contrast to this, since it 
operates on a series of conventions 
applied by the exercise of personal 
judgment, arrives at conclusions 
which are largely opinions rather 
than facts. The unfortunate ascrib- 
ing of the attributes of mathematics 
to accounting is the cause of much 
of the misunderstanding of account- 
ing. 

Art or Science? 


The uninitiated regard accounting 
as a precise science. Its technique of 
debit and credit, to be sure, is pre- 
cise; but its conclusions as found in 
the financial statements are not. Ac- 
counting is neither precise nor is it 
a science. 

Since the accounting processes con- 
sist of conventional procedures de- 
pending on the application of per- 
sonal judgment it is in sharp con- 
trast to a science such. as physics in 
which the rules or laws consist of 
generalizations of the behavior of 
natural phenomena. The physicists 
cannot change the law of gravity but 
the accountants can readily change 
the rules of depreciation and in- 
ventory pricing. In many respects 
the modus operandi of accounting is 
akin to that of the drama. 

Upon buying a theater ticket you 
make an agreement with the man- 
agement to observe the conventions 
of the drama. And when on the 
stage the action takes place in a room 
which has only three walls instead 
of four and the persons in that room 
have the strange habit of talking 
toward the side of the room minus 
a wall, you do not demand a refund 
of the admission charge because the 


scene is not true to life. You at- 
urally observe the conventions of the 
drama. Shakespeare pleads for the 
observance of these convention: in 
his prologue to Henry the Fifth wien 
he says: 


... But pardon, gentles all, 

The flat unraised spirit that hath day‘d 

On this unworthy scaffold to. bring 
forth 

So great an object: can this cockjpit 
hold 

The vasty fields of France? or miy 
we cram 

Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air of Agincouri ? 

O, pardon! since a crooked figure may 

Attest in little place a million; 

And let us, ciphers to this 
accompt, 

On your imaginary forces work. 


great 


In similar manner it is necessary 
to observe the conventions of ac- 
counting in order to interpret its re- 
sults. 


Similarity to Medicine and Law 

Let us suppose that having ex- 
perienced a pain you go to Dr. Smith 
for an examination and as a result 
of his diagnosis he recommends an 
immediate operation. And suppose, 
further, that you then consult Dr. 
Jones who advises medication rather 
than an operation. Would you con- 
sider either Dr. Smith or Dr. Jones 
incompetent? Not at all. Each has 
exercised his professional judgment; 
and the fact that each has given dif- 
ferent advice does not disturb you 
because medicine is a field in which 
an absolute decision is often not pos- 
sible. 

Suppose we turn to law. A case 
is argued in the courts and the de- 
cision is in favor of the plaintiff. 
The defendant takes the case to a 
higher court and the decision is re- 
versed. And perhaps the case may 
finally reach the Supreme Court of 
the United States and five of the jus- 
tices are of one opinion and four of 
another. Do you consider _ this 
strange? No. You regard law as a 
field in which the decision must rest 
on the exercise of professional judg- 
ment. 

So it is also with accounting. The 
conclusions of accounting are the 
professional opinions of the account- 
ant. Thus the work of accounting 
is akin to that of medicine and law 
rather than to that of physics and 
chemistry in which fields the data 
may be measured with a high degree 
of precision. Measurement may be 
measured with a high degree of pre- 
cision. Measurement not only in ac- 
counting, medicine, law, but in all of 
what are known as the social sciences 
is difficult. The problem of meas- 
urement we have in common with all 
the social sciences. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 





BUSINESS EXPERIENCE — LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


BUSINESS COOPERATES IN TEACHER TRAINING 


The National League of Wholesale 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distribu- 
tors is “ringing the bell” by offering 
a concentrated 3-day series of in- 
struction for teacher training in the 
Merchandising of Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables. Inquiry as to how the 
idea originated, brought the informa- 
tion that this cooperation from busi- 
ness came about because of the lack 
of teachers available for giving tech- 
nical information and practical dem- 
onstrations in the fresh fruit and 
vegetable field. Distributive Educa- 
tion state staffs were willing to make 
courses available to grocers and re- 
lated retailers, if teachers, coordi- 
nators, and supervisors were pro- 
vided with the necessary training and 
materials in that highly specialized 
line. The League’s answer was to 
offer a cooperative plan of teacher 
training by using the content for 
grocers beamed to the instructional 
level. Already such special teacher 
preparation has been carried through 
in the states of Virginia, North Caro- 


lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the 
District of Columbia. 

The first section of this training 
program covers physical make-up 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, their 
handling, cause and prevention of 
decay, market diseases, humidity and 
refrigeration—as background mate- 
rial for profitable merchandising. 
Buying, displaying, packaging, and 
other merchandising techniques, along 
with store management are contained 
in the second section. The third is 
devoted to consumer information, and 
the fourth deals with distribution and 
public relations. Among the visual 
aids used are films from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, National 
Cash Register Company, and_ the 
National Ice Institute. It will be 
fine if the example set by the 
National League of Wholesale Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Distributors 
gives rise to a variety of teacher 
training cooperative programs offered 
by business to the schools. 


BUSINESS TEACHER EXPERIENCE 


Bulletin No. 241, recently authored 
by Chief B. Frank Kyker of the 
Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, stresses the basic 
need of business teachers for oppor- 
tunities to work in business under 
educationally-planned conditions. One 
objective is that they might keep 
abreast of technical business informa- 
tion and be practically equipped with 
work-a-day business procedures by 
direct contact. The five plans out- 
lined in the bulletin through which 
business experience might be pro- 
vided are adaptable to pre-service, 
in-service, and graduate teacher 
training levels. Each training insti- 
tution or agency is urged to develop 
the type best suited to its situation. 

‘lan No. 4, the cooperative plan of 
training, is mentioned as “widely and 
favorably known in educational, 
labor, and business circles,” and as 
if admirably suited to the pre- 
service training of business teachers.” 
Plan No. 5 is suggested for in-service 
educational personnel who might 
work “on an approved business job” 
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. “or series of closely related busi- 
ness jobs.” All five of the plans 
have merit and the emphasis placed 
on business experience as an essential 
training need is timely. 

Sponsorship of such a_ practical 
philosophy by the Chief of the Busi- 
ness Education Service of the Office 
of Education will do much to stimu- 
late the trend towards curricula de- 
velopment in teacher training that in- 
cludes business experience as a re- 
quirement. Teacher accrediting agen- 
cies ought also to be influenced in 
considering business experience as a 
desirable factor in business teacher 
eligibility. State Education depart- 
ments and city school systems might 
well follow the trend by according 
credit for current business experi- 
ence in the over-all rating of busi- 
ness teachers, from year to year. 

The initiative that has been taken 
by, at least, one business organization 
in providing opportunities through 
cooperative teacher training is a con- 
crete step towards reaching this de- 
sirable educational goal. School ad- 


ministration and business can do a 
good job together to make it possible 
for all types of business education 
trainees, on both the pre-service and 
in-service levels, to gain the best in 
experiences that their communities 
can offer. This should be true in 
the vocational business areas for both 
office education and distributive. Pos- 
sibilities for savings in school equip- 
ment expenditures alone is an im- 
portant factor that should cause 
school administration to think fav- 
orably of utilizing the cooperation of 
business with its constantly up-to- 
date facilities to augment classroom 
training. 


BUSINESS AS LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


This past month in Washington 
witnessed a gathering of educators, 
selected from states over the country, 
to confer on the problems of identify- 
ing and evaluating practices for meet- 
ing the needs of youth of secondary 
school age. This was, in short, a 
“Work Conference on Life Adjust- 
ment Education.” The concept of 
life adjustment education is explained 
as having its origin in the Prosser 
resolution, adopted at a meeting of 
vocational educators in 1945, which 
stated the belief that 60 per cent of 
all youth of secondary school age will 
tend neither to go on to college nor to 
enter the skilled trades. Programs of 
preparation specifically adapted to 
their needs should be developed if 
such youth are to be well served. 

The Life Adjustment conferees 
met both in general and in special 
group sessions and passed in evalua- 
tive reports after every session; so 
that procedures of the conference 
could be changed constructively as it 
progressed. From the standpoint of 
significance or implications for busi- 
ness education, G. Henry Richert, 
who served as a conference consultant 
from the Business Education Service 
was interviewed. In his opinion, the 
mere fact that reports of the confer- 
ence start out with two major areas 
of emphasis on: (1) How to Study 
Pupils, and (2) How to Study Com- 
munities points up data that will be 
of use to all fields of education. The 
whole work group deliberations on 
life adjustment studied cases from the 
view of whether the full facilities of 
the school and community had been 
brought to bear in helping the stu- 
dents adjust themselves. Practices 
suggested that would help students 
find themselves vocationally were 
based on helping students adjust 
themselves in terms of their own per- 
sonal satisfaction and welfare as well 
as for the requirements of good citi- 


(Continued on next page) 
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zenship. Repeatedly, there was dis- 
cussion of the values of cooperative 
work experience. At least, one busi- 
ness teacher participated in a panel 
of teachers from several states. Other 
business educators were intermixed 
in workshop groups, and one out- 
standing leader in business teacher 
training served as chairman of the 
Six-Year High School in Favored 
Suburban Area group. Representa- 
tives from basic business education, 
and vocational office and distributive 
business education were present. 

Each discussion group had _ the 
same hypothetical situations and the 
case histories of 13 students. Out 
of these they chose those most likely 
to be enrolled in a particular type of 
institution and pooled practices that 
might be used for. life adjustment. 
Teams are now at work writing up 
group reports. It will be interesting 
to examine these reports, when they 
are issued, to determine how many 
of the youthful cases might have been 
well served through the incorporation 
of basic business education as a part 
of their need for general education 
and better vocationally by a wider use 
of the school and community’s busi- 
ness training resources. 


POSTSCRIPT TO OCTOBER 
“NEWS LETTER" 


When interviewed six weeks ago, 
Census Bureau Officials said they did 
not expect the new “document or 
mark ‘sensing’ process” and the elec- 
tronic invention known as “the ma- 
chine with a memory” to be ready in 
time for the 1950 count. They are 
not. Just last week, however, an im- 
proved model of the statistical ma- 
chines currently in use was demon- 
strated at the Census Bureau head- 
quarters. 


A release describing this advance 
model of the Electronic Statistical 
Machine, developed by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, states that “. .. working by hand, 
it would take 500 persons all of their 
working lives to accomplish what the 
Electronic Statistical Machines will 
do during the 1950 Census period.” 
This will not cause an immediate, 
appreciable reduction in number of 
workers, but it does afford a gain in 
new routines. 


The most “human” feature of the 
new electronic model, perhaps, is that 
of editing. This means that “it auto- 
matically detects and rejects punched 
cards | containing improbable data,” 
and ‘ eliminates the need for 
vine editing... .” Under a listing 
of mechanical parts is the. graphic 
line that each machine contains 50 
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miles of wiring. No wonder it can 
classify, count, accumulate, and edit 
450 cards a minute while simultane- 
ously sorting them into any or all of 
60 different classifications. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, 
OF THE fOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION, published monthly except July and 
August, at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 
1949, 





State of Pennsylvania ) 
County of Luzerne 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Robert C. Trethaway, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 


he is the Publisher of THE JOURNAL OF | 


BUSINESS EDUCATION and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 


a true statement of the ownership, management | 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of | 


the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 


the above caption, required by the Act of August | 


24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 


1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 


Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the pub- | 
and business | 


lisher, editor, managing editor, 
manager are: Publisher, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Editor, 
Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. Tretha- 
way, 512 Brooks Building, 
Business Manager, 
Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a ccrpo- 
ration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Robert C. Trethaway, 512 Brooks Build- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or. corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1949. 

MARY E. KALANICK, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires January 17, 1953.) 
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— Practical Books for -~ 
Teachers & Students 


MODERN RADIO 
ADVERTISING 


by Charles Hull Wolfe 


formerly Radio Department, BBD@&O; 
Copy Director, Radio & Television, 
eCann-Erickson Inc. 


ERE is one of the largest 
analyses ever made of a 
single advertising medium. It is 
a remarkably complete compila- 
tion of the radio research dis- 
coveries and broadcast advertis- 
ing experiences of the last decade 
—filled with useful new findings 
on how to get better results from 
radio advertising. With a de- 
tailed and thorough review of 
television advertising. Illustrated. 
Printers’ Ink Business Bookshelf. 
$7.50 


THE MODERN LAW 
OF ADVERTISING 
AND MARKETING 


by Isaac Watlington Digges 


Member of the New York B 
with a foreword by PAUL BROWN. WEST, 
President, A.N.A 


Tis up-to-date book answers 
legal questions about trade- 
marks, copyrights, cooperative 
advertising, copy claims, radio 
and television advertising. It con- 
tains practical, authoritative in- 
formation needed to meet every- 
day legal problems of advertis- 
ing and marketing, and to plan 
long range operations. Printers’ 
Ink Business Bookshelf $5.00 


PRACTICAL HAND- 
BOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT 


by Richard C, Colton 


General Traffic Manager, RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of America 


THis new book provides a 
working understanding of the 
fundamentals of industrial trans- 
portation, spanning the entire 
field from a practical operating 
viewpoint. Its coverage is so 
broad and is presented in such 
an easy-to-grasp manner that the 
reader can obtain in a short time 
an understanding of this difficult 
profession. A Modern Industry 
Handbook $6.00 


Send for examination 
copies on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


153 East 24th St. New York 10 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





THE ACCOUNTING CYCLE 


35mm Silent Filmstrip with Captions 


Available from: Text Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


This is another in the series of 
eleven filmstrips correlated with Ac- 
counting Fundamentals, by MacFar- 
land and Ayars. This  filmstrip 
should be as useful for high school 
teachers as for college instructors. It 
revicws the major accounting opera- 
tions of a small mercantile business 
and gives an overall view of an ac- 
counting system with five journals 
and one ledger. The film shows the 
recording of entries, posting, prep- 
aration of the Trial Balance, the 
Work Sheet, Profit and Loss State- 
ment, and Balance Sheet. Addition- 
al steps in the cycle, usually per- 
formed at the end of the year, are 
then described: making adjusting en- 
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tries and closing entries in the Gen- 
eral Journal, posting adjusting and 
closing entries to the General Ledger 
accounts, preparing a  Postclosing 
Trial Balance, and making readjust- 
ing entries. 

With appropriate comments from 
the instructor the accounting cycle 
described in this filmstrip is suf- 
ficiently basic to be adapted to many 
degrees of progress in accounting 
instruction. It should help clarify 
the relationship of one specific opera- 
tion to another in the mind of the 
student. The final summary in the 
form of a circular chart is a particu- 
larly clear statement of most of the 
major steps in most accounting 
cycles. 
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THE BANK RECONCILIATION STATEMENT 


35mm Silent Filmstrip with Captions 


Available from BEVA, 104 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


A commercial bank keeps a record 
of each depositor’s account and 
mails a statement and _ cancelled 
checks monthly. A detailed and 
magnified description of the bank 
statement is given. The records kept 
by the depositor are then shown. An 
excellent cartoon shows that the 
bank’s records and the depositor’s 
records do not agree and that they 
must be made to agree. To do this 
deposits are compared and cancelled 
checks are checked against the check 
book stubs to determine outstanding 
checks. The account form of recon- 
ciliation which shows an adjusted 
bank balance equal to an adjusted 
check book balance is used. It is 
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shown copied opposite the last check 
for the month. A more complex 
reconciliation is depicted which in- 
cludes debit and credit memos and 
coded items. The method of mak- 
ing an adjustment on the reconcilia- 
tion statement, entering the adjust- 
ment on the check stub, making the 
necessary adjusting entry in the gen- 
eral journal and posting it to the 
ledger account are shown very clear- 
ly. The filmstrip ends with a num- 
ber of problems followed by com- 
plete solutions. 

This film will be of great value to 
instructors of bookkeeping, record- 
keeping, clerical practice, and junior 
business training. 
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YOUR FAMILY BUDGET 
l6mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 
Sale: $45.00 Black and White; $90.00 Color 


Produced by: Corone? Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Educational Collaborators: Mary E. Weathersby and Elvin S, Eyster 


Available from Your Film Rental Library 


Ray Connor, Polly Connor, and bag, and a new set of tires but each 
Mr. Connor respectively decide to defers the purchase until the next 
buy a golf club, an elegant new hand- day. On arriving home they find 
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that each one has been spending the 
same twenty dollars and that, in fact, 
Mrs. Connor has already spent the 
money. This conflict over the spend- 
ing of the family income leads to the 
inclusion of Ray and Polly in the 
planning of the budget. The annual 
income of the family is divided into 
four major items: Essentials, Oper- 
ating, Family Advancement, and 
Savings. In addition the budget 
considered the factor of time. The 
planning was made effective by as- 
signing individual responsibility. Ac- 
counts and bills were kept in one 
place. Emergencies and price changes 
necessary but the 
were 


made revisions 
Connors’ 
available when a real 
arose. The budget supplied the Con- 
nors with their wants, gave the fam- 
ily a few large purchases, protection 
in emergencies, and made _ possible 
the purchase of certain large new 
items. 

This film will be of especial inter- 
est to teachers of Junior Business 
Training in connection with the 
topic of Thrift, the more so since the 
Household Finance Company has re- 
withdrawn Managing _ the 
An excellent teach- 


grew and 
emergency 


savings 


cently 
Family Income. 
er’s guide is available. 
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TWO NEW FILMSTRIPS 


It has been announced that two 
filmstrips produced jointly by South- 
Western Publishing Company and 
the Society for Visual Education are 
ready for immediate delivery. The 
filmstrips are silent filmstrips in col- 
or with captions. They correlate 
with 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting by Carlson, Forkner, and 
Prickett. 

The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I 
is a forty-two frame filmstrip which 
covers the opening entry and the 
posting of the opening entry to the 
ledger. The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part II covers additional journal en- 
tries, posting to the ledger and the 
taking of the trial balance. Each of 
these filmstrips costs $5.00 and may 
be obtained from SVE, 100 E. Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, or from 
Business Education Films, 104 West 
6lst Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
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MORE DEGREES THAN EVER 


In 1948-49, 366,634 bachelor’s degrees 
were issued by American institutions of 
higher learning. Master’s degrees totalled 
50,827 and 5,293 were doctor’s degrees. 

It is interesting to note that of the 61,- 
624 bachelor’s degrees earned in commerce 
only 6,392 were granted to women. This 
is in sharp contrast to the type of enroll- 
ment in the secondary schools where in 
most schools girls compose the great ma- 
jority of students of business subjects. It 
is also in sharp contrast to the 37,765 


Sa 
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bachelor’s degrees granted in education 
over 24,000 of which were earned by 
women. 

In business 3,897 master’s degrees were 
granted, all but 299 to men. It is sur- 
prising to note that in the entire United 
States only 29 doctoral degrees were 
granted in business, 2 of them to women; 
of course a dozen or more of the 681 
doctor’s heawne in education were prob- 
ably conferred in the field of business 
education. 
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DOCTOR'S THESIS GIVEN COMMUNITY RECOGNITION 


The thesis of Woodrow Watts, written 
at the University of Houston, Texas, made 
headlines on the front page of the “Hous- 
ton Chronicle,” May 3, 1949. 

The editors commended Mr. Watts on 
his selection of a topic, which was to de- 
termine and analyze opinions of Houston 
businessmen on local high school graduates 
as employees. As is the pattern of many 
such surveys, the employers praised the 
graduates for typing and shorthand skills, 
honesty, loyalty, courtesy, and self-confi- 
dence. They thought the graduates de- 
ficient in arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
business machines and business letter writ- 
ing, and lacking in accuracy, efficiency, 
judgment, promptness, and adi aptability. 

The newspaper concurred with the find- 
ings of the document in the deficiencies 
of arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, and 
grammar. They differed with Mr. Watts 
in the matter of providing remedial courses 
for those students who fail to meet mini- 
mum standards in arithmetic and placed the 


blame (as would many high school teach- 
ers) on the elementary schools. “A child 
old enough to enter high school should be 
completely grounded in the elementary 
subjects,” said the news writer. 

The recommendation for a more exten- 
sive business machine course received a 
favorable comment as it would expand the 
high school program. Then, the editors 
state, “A program, however, is only an 
outline of procedure. The manner in which 
it is carried out determines its success or 
failure.” It is apparently the manner of 
“carrying out” which the paper questions 
as it believes ample time is now provided 
in the program of the elementary. schools 
to adequately teach arithmetic, spelling, and 
writing. A note of optimism is struck 
when the editor says that as phonics are 
now being taught in the Houston schools, 
better spelling can be expected in the fu- 
ture. This, however, does nothing for the 
student who has never learned to spell or 
was never taught the relation between let- 





ters and sound and who cannot look «p 4 
word in the dictionary unless someone else 
spells it for him. 

Penmanship is dismissed with the s°ate- 
ment that it is one per cent learning and 
99 per cent practice. If students are de- 
ficient in writing, it is because they lave 
not been required to do enough of it. M any 
educators will disagree with this and er- 
haps many of the other comments, but the 
material did reach the public. 
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CURRENT FACTS OF INTEREST TC: 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 


The civilian population for the Un ted 
States as a whole increased 11.0 per cent 
between 1940 and 1948 Income of 
Americans jumped from $76 billion ($375 
per capita) in 1940 to $190 billion ($1,325 
per capita) in 1947, an increase of 150 
per cent More than twenty billion 
dollars was paid in income taxes in 1948 

Manufacturing establishments rose 
from 173,802 in 1939 to 240,801 in 1947 
with the value added by manufacture more 
than trebling in the same period. 


+ 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 

More than 32,600,000 students have been 
enrolled in schools and colleges for 1949- 
50 according to estimates of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Eighty per cent of 
this number are in public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Early figures showed the 
estimates: elementary schools, total, 23,- 
377,500; public, 20,584,000; secondary 
schools, total, 6,533,000, public, 5,885,000; 
higher education, total, 2,400,000; other 
schools, total, 361,000. 
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pay to get it. 


accuracy count most. 


talk with you about it at our 





Where performance counts... 
t's the STENOGRAPH* 


Stenograph operators are in demand by employers who 
require top-flight stenography.....and who offer best 


The Stenograph operator is the leader when speed and 


A school that produces such performers earns, in addi- 
tion to its good reputation, a top reputation. 


Think it over...and if you are in doubt, we'd like to 


NBTA BOOTH 


Palmer House, Chicago 
December 28, 29, 30 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


METHODS COURSES FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 


SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 


Great Demand for Graduates 


Regular Day School Throughout the Year 


Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 











¢ Informative ¢ Helpful 


FREE for the use of 

sae your students! 
More than a year of research and effort went 
into this compilation on costume jewelry . 
it is the only work of its kind—a 24 page 
color booklet with illustrations, written by 
Jack Ruderman, Noted Costume Jewelry Au- 
thority. The booklet is packed with sugges- 
tions and idezs to increase sales and establish 
‘ better selling methods, also describes the mak- 
ing of costume jewelry, types of stones, etc. 


There is no advertising of any sort i this 
booklet. It was vp, en so that jewelry 
sales personnel would know more about what 




















without cost or obligation of any kind . . . 
your school letterhead and address attention of: Educational 


KAUFMAN-RUDERMAN CO., Ince. 
411 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


they are selling. It is offered 4 your students 
Just request a py ey of copies on 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 





THE OBSOLETE BALANCE SHEET 


ews of this trend appeared in the New 
York Certified Public Accountant in July 
1948 when Charles Hecht, C. P. A, 
wrote on the successor to the balance 
sheet: the position statement. Business 
education, always concerned with the pos- 
sible learnings in its subject matter, is 
currently interested in teaching — better 
interpretation of financial records. Per- 
haps the illustrations* offered by Mr. 
Hecht will be helpful. 
~ Management, as steward for owner 
and creditor, is accountable for the capital 
entrusted to its care. The present form of 
balance sheet is inadequate for the attain- 
ment of this purpose. Money and credit 
which flow into and out of an _ enter- 
prise find their anchorage in capital, either 
through the addition thereto arising from 
the profits earned and/or new contribu- 
tions, or a subtraction therefrom result- 
ing from distributions and losses sustained. 
‘Capital is a confusing thing, confusing 
alike to management and investor. It is 
presumed to be static. No consideration is 
given to its fluidity. Capital has life. It 
has movement, Its position is changing 
constantly and its position can determine 
the strength or weakness of an enterprise. 
The significant fact about capital is its 
segregability. It may be set apart as: 


Cash Capital, i.e, the excess of 
cash over current liabilities. 
Accounts Receivable Capital 

Inv entory Capital. 

Emergency Capital, i.e., marketable 
securities and other assets avail- 
able for conversion into cash, when 
required for business purposes. 
Frozen Capital, consisting of long- 
term investments either in  securi- 
ties, property or other assets used 
in the enterprise, whose availability 
is restricted for one reason or an- 
other. Mortgages and other long- 
term debts applicable to the frozen 
capital are applied as a reduction 
thereof to obtain the net, 


The Position Statement 


“The Position Statement is the suc- 
cessor to the Balance Sheet. It is the bar- 
ometer of business, serving alike the needs 
of management, creditor and investor. It is 
useful also to the professional accountant. 
The information which it furnishes, par- 
ticularly when compared with prior and 
subsequent statements, shows the trends 
of the enterprise. Weakness as well as 
strength is spotted. 

“Each division of capital appearing in 
a Position Statement may, where neces- 
sary, be analyzed, such analysis becoming 
an addendum thereto. 

“The several elements entering into the 
preparation of a Position Statement can 
readily be broken down to show the pro- 
portion which each element of capital bears 
to the total capital. Capital, as here de- 
fined, disregards the various technical 
terms which are generally used. Capital is 
regarded as an amount obtained by sub- 
traciing liabilities from assets, regard- 

pyright, 1948, The New York State Society 


of ‘rtified Public Accountants. Reprinted by 
Pernssion, 
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less of whether designated as common 
stock, preferred stock, surplus, etc. 

‘A Position Statement may be compiled 
from a Balance Sheet. This is illus- 
trated in the following example: 


CLOSING BALANCE SHEET 
. ASSETS 
urrent 

$ 3,756,000 
U. S. Government 
Obligations 

Accounts Receivable. 
Inventory 


17,797,000 
3,660,000 
15,018,000 $40,231,000 


Fixed 
Long-Term Investment $21,880,000 
Land and Buildings... 19,492,000 41,372,000 
Other Assets 
Deferred Charges 1,380,000 
$82,983,000 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 

Current 

Accounts Payable and Accruals... $ 7,335,000 
Fixed 

Long-Term Debt 14,310,000 
Reserves 

Reserve for Contingencies....... 4,211,000 
‘apital Stock & Surplus 

Capital Stock 
Surpius 


$24,840,000 
32 »287, 000 57,127,000 


Total Liabilities & Capital $82,983,000 

“The information contained in the above 
balance sheet has been rearranged in the 
following Position Statement to show the 
disposition of the capital, i.e, where it is 
being used, how much is being used, and 
the proportion of each part to the total. 


POSITION STATEMENT AT CLOSE 
OF PERIOD 
% of 
Total 
Capital 
-756,000 6.12 
335 


$ ) 
Less: Current Liabilities ,000 11.96 


Cash Capital (Deficit)... . 579,000) (5.84) 
Accounts Receivable Capital 3,660,000 5.97 

Inventory Capital 15,018,000 24.48 

Eniergency Capital 7,797,000 29.01 

Frozen Capital 28 442, 000 


Total Capital $61,338,000 100.00 

“It is to be noted that the ‘Reserve for 
Contingencies’ appearing in the Balance 
Sheet is omitted from the Liabilities in the 
Position Statement, it being considered that 
this is a portion of the surplus from which 
it is presumed to have emanated and is 
therefore restored to its original status. 

“It is evident from a comparison of 
the Position Statement with the Balance 
Sheet that the former is not alone simpler 
and easier to understand, but it also gives 
a clearer presentation of the use of capital 
by management. 


Analysis of the Position Statement 


“Technical analysts of balance sheets are 
keenly interested in comparisons and the 
underlying reasons and explanations re- 
sulting therefrom, Similar information is 
obtained when two position statements are 
compared and the changes set down. 
For the sake of simplicity these changes 
are denoted as either ‘source’ or ‘use of 
capital’ for, in essence, that is what they 
represent. The increase in liability capital 
or the decrease in asset capital shows the 
sources from which capital was obtained, 


whereas the increase in asset capital or 
decrease in liability capital tells what it 
was used for. This is illustrated in the 
following table in which the position state- 
ment shown above is compared with a 
similar statement as of the close of a 
prior year: 
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“A study of the ‘Source of Capital’ and 
‘Use of Capital’ columns by even a casual 
observer reveals that the chief source of 
capital was derived from liquefying frozen 
capital and from the net profits accumu- 
lated by the enterprise, the net profit being 
represented in th’s instance by the increase 
in the capital. There may be instances 
where the increase in capital was brought 
about by contributions thereto other than 
from profits. 

“The investor or credit grantor would 
reason that it might have been more ju- 
dicious to forego the investment in emer- 
gency capital by leaving such sum as an 
addition to the cash c apital with the subse- 
quent improvement which this would have 
brought about in the cash capital position. 


Use of Statement 
“A comparison of successive position 
statements is also useful in developing in- 
formation to avoid the imposition of the 
special tax on corporations provided for in 
Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This relates to ‘accumulation of profits 
beyond the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness. There are situations where the sur- 
plus figure standing alone may appear to 
be large, thus warranting the imposition 
of the special tax; but when it is segre- 
gated into the elements provided for in a 
Position Statement, it may be readily dem- 
onstrated that the accumulation is for the 
needs of the business rather than for with- 
holding corporate distributions in the form 

of dividends to shareholders.” 
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ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Washington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 


ey 4 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


STUDY. ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS -tepaanaae TION 
At Northwest's Largest and Best K: 
Business School 


usiness univers? 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


"*TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE" 
Accounting Secretarial 


Member 
National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
9 Catalog on Request 
ll 3 


424 Duguesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 





BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Billings, Montana 
A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


HOWARD C. PORTER, Director 


DYKE ano SPENCER 
Professional Business Training 


STANDARD BUILDING © CLEVELAN 








The 
ROBERT MORRIS 
Hotel Wm. Penn School 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


"A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice" 





Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Acc tancy (CPA)—Busi Admr. 
Secretarial Science 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 
e 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 


e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 


1450 one, St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S SUSIEESS UNIVERSITY 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
American Association of a Colleges, mod- 
ern buildings, idence halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send. for catalog. 


OCHESTER INSTITUT 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Specialized Professional Training 


KA 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting Professional fet ve 
Professional Salesmanship, Specialized Secretari 

Commercial Art 
1329 Oak st. Kansas City 6, Mo. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
and Pontiac 
More Than 99000 Students 
Have Attended The Business Institute 
A. F. Tull, President 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by rg State to Confer Degrees 
n Commerce 
Capacity 500 Students—Continuons 
Operation 
Ww. C. Ns teat President 





Put More Opportunity 
in Your Future... 


INVEST IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


If you haven’t been buying 
Savings Bonds regularly, start 
now. 

If you have been buying 
them, add an extra Bond or 
two to your purchases this 
month. Remember—you’ll get 
back $4 for every $3 in a short 
ten years’ time! 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


"'The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com: 
pletion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 'S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 
Registered by the New York State 
Board of Regents 


Mla cettorlfgninclee 


BANK PLACE TICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


Q.—Miss S. F, M. sends in the following 
question: “Can you give me some sugges- 
tions for presenting a course in English 
grammar, particularly the introductory 
unit. In presenting grammar I cannot be 
too elementary. Although the student shows 
some knowledge of a rule occasionally, he 
has no idea of the terminology of grammar. 
I might add that in our high school there 
is a woeful neglect of English grammar.” 


A-—Your very interesting question has 
been asked many times in one form or an- 
other, and encompasses a problem which 
is much more common than you may think. 
Too often we attempt to teach effective 
letter writing when our students cannot 
even write a good sentence. In many ways 
it is like trying to teach a beginning ice 
skater the intricacies of the school figures. 
Many teachers, on the other hand, think 
that learning grammar is a matter of 
memorizing rules and terms, without put- 
ting the grammar into action in good prac- 
tical composition. Don’t delay letter writ- 
ing and report writing for the sake of rule 
learning. 


In the situation you describe, a student 
is forced into a class with it probably 
known to him that he is in a remedial 
class. If we cannot understand the sense 
of grammar, the blocking of his elan vital 
will be dismal indeed. He is hurled back 
into a “grammar school” for all intents 
and purposes as far as that one class is 
concerned. 


Place yourself in the position of the stu- 
dent before you. Whatever you, from your 
superior advantage of age and training, 
may think about the fact that English is a 
most important subject for everyone in 
life, and that the course you are about to 
present will probably entail the last at- 
tempt in the student’s life to repair his 
language deficiencies, you had better hold 

in abeyance temporarily and. get down to 
his level. Your student is about to be ex- 
posed to another course in English. He 
probably abhorred the subject from the 
time of his first meeting with it, and a 
course with the effluvium of being reme- 
dial is so much more bitter medicine to 
him. You also have to cope with the past 
reputation that the course carries in the 
school yard. Not only is the subject mat- 
ter of remedial English courses often re- 
garded with the utmost horror, but often 
the teachers who have had any truck with 
it have imparted their own taint of inepti- 
tude, villainy, fatuity and absurdity in the 
eyes of the school yard lawyers and who- 
ever comes before you may very well have 
been prepared for the worst. 

_In the student’s past experiences, Eng- 
lish has never made sense to him, a lot of 
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rules to be forgotten. Only sissies use 
good English. But hold on there, Mr. 
Adolescent, look in that textbook. This is 
English that pays off. And here is the 
golden opportunity for the teacher to do 
a real service for Mr. Adolescent. The 
student has a lot of imperfectly learned 
and disjointed rules in the back of his 
head, you say. Here’s a chance to make 
these all articulate themselves and a chance 
to show him his old shadowy world of 
grammar in a new thrilling light. What’s 
more here’s a chance to throw the initia- 
tive upon the shoulders of the young rover 
himself 


That all sounds good, but how? First 
you will begin by telling the students to 
torget everything they ever learned about 
grammar. Throw it right out the window. 
Not only is this a bombshell among them, 
but it is a new lease on life for many who 
felt that they never did know anything 
anyway. You have absolved them of all 
past transgressions. Their slates are clean. 
They will begin anew. You don’t expect 
them to know anything at all. Of course 
you don’t really mean it and of course they 
couldn’t really forget everything they 
learned in the past, but they will love you 
for your naivete. Little do they suspect 
that disingenuous you, with malice afore- 
thought, are going to pull a fast one and 
teach them something. What you are going 
to do is approach the subject from a new 
angle. All of the old ghosts, shadows, 
skeletons in the closet, etc. from grammar 
school are going to brighten up into flesh 
and blood. The student who isn’t expected 
to know anything at all will suddenly reach 
into his memory and pull out a noun or 
pronoun from the past or come up with 
a half forgotten rule between his teeth and 
discover that something adds up. One of 
the minor victories so important to the in- 
sufficient personality will have been 
achieved. Due praise will be promptly 
meted out too, and the students will soon 
be unearthing acres of diamonds in their 
own back yards. 

But let’s get back to the approach. With 
their minds properly cleared—and the 
blackboard cleared too, engage them in a 
little conversation on general orientation. 

“Where are we right now?” This is a 
novel question. 

“T’m in a classroom at Central Pondunk 
High School.” Soon enough, one will come 
up with this answer that you seek. Then 
by asking them other questions about their 
immediate environment get to the idea that 
they are in the world, which is in the 
solar system, which is in the universe, etc. 
Get them to consider all of the objects 
that compose the world. By leading ques- 
tions elicit from them the fact that there 
are certain intangibles in the world such 


as mercy, justice, love, conscience, char- 
acter, etc. Of course they will wonder 
what you are driving at, but that very 
suspense will motivate them. You might 
even bring out such curious objects to 
consider as the whisk broom in the back 
pocket of the umpire at the baseball game, 
a double play at the same game, or the 
surprise in the cracker jack box. The 
world, in short, consists of lots and lots 
of things. 

When you have thus established the fact 
that there is a world that is composed of 
a great many physical and intangible ob- 
jects, turn to the blackboard and draw a 
circle of some twenty-five inches in diam- 
eter to represent the world and insert a 
few heavenly bodies to suggest the great 
sidereal universe. Put a likeness of the 
Western Hemisphere on the world, to- 
gether with an equator and a few places 
such as New York, Chicago, Atlantic 
Ocean, etc. Then draw a few objects on 
the map such as ships, houses, people, etc. 

“Roughly the world looks like this. Let’s 
label some of these objects.” And you will 
label the ship with a tag, ship and a house 
with a tag, house, etc. “Everything i in this 
world has a name. If a name doesn’t exist, 
we give it one.’ 

When the idea has been sufficiently pre- 
sented that all objects have names, you 
can tell them what a noun is. Be certain 
that they understand this concept of noun 
thoroughly. 

Now turn to an adjacent panel and draw 
some little pictures that show life in action. 
Show a man walking. Show a woman at 
a typewriter. Show a crowded street. 
Show something that never moves like the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Then ask questions 
which will bring out the idea that this uni- 
verse and many of the things which com- 
pose it are in constant activity. Then label 
these activities as you did the nouns. Label 
the man as walk, the crowd as hurry, etc. 
Label the Rock of Gibraltar is — point 
out the difference between verbs of being 
and verbs of doing. When this concept 
of predication is understood, you may in- 
troduce the word verb. 

When this has been thoroughly under- 
stood, engage the students in another chat. 
This time try to bring out the idea of 
thinking and the transmission of thoughts. 
Ask them to describe a thought. Then try 
to get them to tell you what happens when 
one person tells another something, or 
when one person writes something to an- 
other person. Try to get them to name 
the main components of a thought. Try to 
get them to name the main components of 
that thought when it appears in a sentence. 
In time you will bring out the idea that 
all communication consists of two main 
basic materials; naming words and action 
or being words. This will bring them 
back to the blackboard drawings. But it 
will soon bring up some important queries 
and suggestions. There are other kinds 
of words, descriptive words, linking words, 
exclamatory words, etc. Even though they 
eagerly volunteer names like adjectives, 
adverbs, etc., don’t start using these words 
until they understand the need for such 
parts of speech. 

By this time the idea of the sentence and 
the idea of subjects and predicates have 
also been established in the students’ minds. 
But the main point is to be in no hurry 
to advance to new material. If this basic 
foundation in grammar is established and 
the relation of grammar and meaning is 
fixed, your subsequent progress will 
rapid. If you really want to make this 
kind of presentation lively, employ real 
maps and photographs. This is the way to 
teach grammar to adolescent minds. Rules 
are hobbles. Give your students wings. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 








NBTA Chicago Convention 


The skeleton program for the annual 
convention of the National Business 
Teachers Association, to be held in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, December 28, 
29 and 30, was outlined in the October 
number of this magazine. The co-hosts 
for the convention are the Chicago Area 
Business Educators Association and the 
Chicago Public Schools. 

The first general assembly will be on 
Wednesday evening at eight o’clock with 
NBTA president, Ray G. Price presid- 
ing. An address, “For Such an Age”, 
will be given by Herold C. Hunt, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago. At 9:30 
there will be a reception and informal 
dance. 

All day 
departmental 
discussions. 


Thuveday will be devoted to 
meetings and round table 
The chairmen of the various 
meetings will be as follows: College De- 
partment, Gerald A. Porter, University 
of Mississippi; Private Schools Depart- 
ment, Hugh Barnes, Barnes School of 
Commerce, Denver; Secondary Schools 
Department, Mary Houser, Libbey High 
School ,Toledo, Ohio; Secretarial, Kath- 
erine Humphrey, lowa State Teachers 
College; Soc‘al-Business, Inez Ray Wells, 
Ohio State University ; Private School In- 
structors, Mary Morris, Business Train- 
ing College, Pittsburgh; Audio-Visual 
Aids, Cletus E. Zumwalt, Modesto Junior 
College. 

The 


sembly 


theme of the second general as- 
scheduled for Friday morning is 
“The Responsibility of Business to So- 
ciety”. President Ray G. Price will be 
chairman of the meeting and a group of 
prominent business executives will take 
part in the discussion. 

Four round table discussions will make 
up the Friday afternoon program. The 
chairmen of the various meetings will be 
as_ follows: “taney te Paul Mills, 
Branch Supervisor, Great-West Life As- 
surance Company; Office Machines, L. W. 
Anderson, Evansville College, Evansville, 
Indiana; Distributwwe Education, Aloy- 
sius FE. ‘Misko, Monroe (Michigan) High 
School; Administrators - Department 
Heads, Russell J. Hosler, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Following the annual banquet on Friday 
evening, Tom Collins, Publidity Director 
of the City National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, will 
speak on “Price Tags On Progress”. A 
dance will be the final event on the pro- 
gram. 


+ 


Pi Omega Pi Award System 


A new award system for the merit 
rating of chapters of Pi Omega Pi will 
be started at the beginning of the calen- 
dar vear 1950. Under the direction of 
National Vice President Inez Ray Wells, 
the Ohio Chapters at Miami University, 
Ohio State University, Unversity of 
Akron, and Bowling Green University are 
preparing a system of rating which will 
include factors such as attendance at 
meetings, evaluation of meetings, research 
and service activities, publications, and 
reports to the national offices. 

Annual awards will be made to the chap- 
ters within various classifications of ac- 
tivity. 
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AVA Business Education Section 


H. D. Shotwell, State Supervisor of 
Business Education, State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, Topeka, Kansas, is 
program chairman for the meetings of the 
Business Education Section of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, to be held 
in Atlantic City December 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
The general theme for the meetings is 
“Strengthening Professional Leadership in 
Business Education’. 

The Wednesday luncheon meeting will 
be a joint session for teachers, coordina- 
tors, supervisors and other professional 
personnel in the broad field of education 
for business, with Paul S. Lomax of New 
York University presiding. The speakers 
will be Paul H. Good, Bishop Brown and 
William R. Blackler. Wednesday after- 
noon will be devoted to a_ study of 
NOMA Short Cuts and Educational Ex- 
hibits. 

E. C. McGill, head of the Department 
of Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, will be chairman of the 
Thursday morning meeting, at which 
Louise Green, Peter L. Agnew and Dr. 
Lewis R. Toll will be the speakers. These 
speakers will discuss the strengthening of 
professional leadership through making 
teacher education more realistic. Gladys 
Peck will preside over a Thursday after- 
noon meeting to discuss the strengthen- 
ing of professional leadership through rec- 
ognizing the distinction between voca- 
tional and nonvocational objectives. Speak- 
ers at this meeting will be G. Henry 
Richert, M. Herbert Freeman and Jack 
Milligan. 

The Friday morning session discussion 
will be on strengthening professional lead- 
ership through further development of 
cooperative part-time training. O. } 
Hager, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Grand Forks, North Dakota, will 
be chairman and the speakers are to be 
John G. Kirk and Robert E. Slaughter. 
Harold M. Ostrom will summarize the 
remarks. 

Following a luncheon at the Madison 
Hotel, E. Duncan Hyde will lead the dis- 
cussion on strengthening professional lead- 
ership through constructive participation 
in employer-employee activities. Vera M. 
Green, Robert B. Berry and John Beau- 
mont will take part in this discussion. 

The final sess‘on is to be held Satur- 
day morning, with Clinton A. Reed pre- 
siding. L. Walker, Hamden L. Fork- 
ner and B. Frank Kyker will discuss the 
strengthening of professional leadership 
through systematic evaluation and_ co- 
operative planning. 


+ 
Carlson Honored by DPE Chapter 


Paul A. Carlson, Director of Business 
Education, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, was recently made an 
honorary member of Lambda Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, in recognition 
of his pioneering work in developing the 
business education program at Northwest- 
ern University and in recognition of his 
many contributions to the field, particu- 
larly in the area of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. 


AVA Distributive Education Section 


Samuel W. Caplan, program chai*man 
for the Distributive Education Section of 
the American Vocational Association. has 
announced a strong program for the sneet- 
ings to be held in Atlantic City December 
7, 8, 9, and 10. Donovan R. Armstrong, 
Supervisor of Distributive Education for 
the state of Louisiana, heads this Section, 
The theme for the meetings is “Furth: ring 
the Objective of Distributive Education’ 

John G. Kirk, Director of Distributive 
Education, Board of Education, Philadel- 
phia, will be chairman of the Wednc sday 
morning meeting, the theme for which will 
be “The Use of Dramatization in Further- 
ing the Objectives of Distributive Ecuca- 
tion.” At this meeting Lawrence F, 
Greenberger, Director of Personnel Train- 
ing, Kaufmann Department Store, !’itts- 
burgh, Pennslyvania, will discuss “Role 
Playing” in Supervisory Training and 
Norma Risman, Educational Stylist, Sim- 
plicity Pattern Company, New York, New 
York, will present a fashion show. 

The chairman for the Thursday morning 
meeting is Bishop Brown, Director, Re- 
search Bureau for Retail Training, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Following a demon- 
stration of Audio-Visual Aid Equipment 
and Films there will be panel discussions 
by three state supervisors and three repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Office of Education, 
The state supervisors are M. A. Browning, 
Texas; Harold Shapiro, Massachusetts, 
and Clinton A. Reed, New York. The 
U. S. Office of Education Panel member- 
ship is B. Frank Kyker, G. Henry Richert 
and John B. Pope. 

The Thursday luncheon meeting is 
through the courtesy of cooperating chain 
store councils and is by invitation only. 
Attendance will be limited to those en- 
gaged in distributive education work. Sam- 
uel W. Caplan will be chairman and 
Dwight Jacobus, Supervisor of Service to 
Industry, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland, will be the principal 
speaker. 

At the Friday morning session there will 
be discussions by a panel of business men 
and by a panel of distributive education 
personnel. Lloyd H. Jacobs, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for New 
Jersey will be chairman at this meeting. 
The membership on the panel made up of 
distributive education personnel is as fol- 
lows: William R. Blackler, California; 
John Barbour, New Jersey; John A. 
3eaumont, Illinois; T. Carl Brown, North 
Carolina; James A. Dorsey, Connecticut; 
Roy Fairbrother, Wisconsin; Irene 
Hypps, Head, Business Education, Divi- 
sion 10-13, Washington, D. C., is also a 
member of this panel. 

John M. Morrow, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Vermont, is 
chairman of the Saturday morning session, 
the theme for which will be “Furthering 
the Objectives of Distributive Education 
Through the High School Cooperative 
Class.” Ramond C. Cobbs, Superintendent 
of Schools, Milford, Delaware, will repre- 
sent School Superintendents; Keith James, 
er Beach City College, Long Beach, 

California, will represent the Post High 
School Curriculum; John G. Kirk will 
represent Business Education; Leo C. 
Taggert, Ambridge Public Schools, Am- 
bridge, Pennsylvania, will represent Voca- 
tional Education. 
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ws Re-elected NAACS President 


annual election of officers conduct- 
mail according to the directions of 
ard of Governors has resulted in 
-election of George A. Meadows, 
ws-Draughon Business College, 
port, Louisiana, to the office of 
nt of the National Association of 
credited Commercial Schools. 





Mr. Meadows 


Mr. Meadows is now completing the 
second year of his first term as president. 
Prior to that he served for two years as 
vice-president from the Southern Divi- 
sion. 

The following vice-presidents will serve 
for the next year: Central Division, W. 
W. Kamprath, Minnesota School of Busi- 
ness, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Eastern 
Division, E. G. Purvis, Strayer College, 
Washington, D.C.; Southern Div'sion, 
Benjamin Rk. Haynes, Wheeler Business 
College, Birmingham, Alabama; Western 
Division, Paul R. Jackson, Sawyer School 
of Business, Los Angeles, California. 


0 


C.B.E.A. Eastern Unit Meeting 


At the recent meeting of the Eastern 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association ‘held at St. Jean Baptiste 
High School, New York City, Dr. M. 
Herbert Freeman, head of the Business 
Education Department at New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, was 
the principal speaker. Sister St. Charles, 
C. _ D. was general chairman of the meet- 
in 

Brother Philip, O.S.F., was chairman 
of a panel discussion on “Visual Aids in 
Business Education”. Clifford Ettinger, 
former film supervisor for the U.S. Navy, 
contributing editor of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucaTion, was one of the 
speakers. 


ad 


N.B.E.L. Atlantic City Meeting 


Members of the National Business Edu- 
cation League and their friends who at- 
tend the American Vocational Association 
convention in Atlantic City are planning 
a “get-together” at breakfast on Thurs- 
day, December 8th at Haddon Hall. Dr. 
D. D. Lessenberry will preside at the 
meeting. Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, presi- 
dent of the United States Division of the 
International Society of Business Edu- 
cation, will talk informally on his recent 
trip to the Bene-Lux countries. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax is chairman of the 
Special Projects Committee of the 
N.B.E.L. which is planning a series of 
special events during this school year. 

Pe ‘rsons interested in attending the 
breakfast may write to Dr. Irene C. 
Hypps, Room 23, Dennison School, 1327 
S Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


NOVEMBER, 
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Tri-State Fall Convention 


The October convention of 
State Business Education 
opened on Friday evening, 
with a private business schools 
Following the dinner Madelyn 
gave a shorthand demonstration. 

Saturday morning was devoted to a 
panel discussion. The panel chairman 
was Dr. D. D. Lessenberry of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Louise Hitchcock, 
Elsie Leffingwell, Vachael Breidenbaugh, 
Peter L. Agnew and William Pollishook 
were the members of the panel. 

At the luncheon meeting greetings were 
extended by Dr. Robert C. Millikin, As- 
sociate Superintendent in charge of Sec- 
ondary Education of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools. The luncheon speaker was 
Katherine Carney, Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service, Pittsburgh Branch. 
She discussed “Testing in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service.” 


+ 


the Tri- 
Association 
October 7, 
dinner. 
Stroney 


NEBCA December Meeting 


Albert L. Fisher, program chairman 
for the New England Business College 
Association has announced a meeting of 
this group for December 2 and 3 at Hotel 
Statler in Boston. 

The Friday afternoon meeting will be 
devoted to a panel discussion on the fol- 
lowing topics: “Building School At- 
mosphere Thru Extra Curricular Activ- 
ties,” “Cultivation of Your Alumi,” 
“What It Takes To Make a Good 
School,” “Advertising a Private Commer- 
cial School”. Following a dinner meet- 
ing, Ellen Talcott, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, will tell of her recent trip to the 
Orient and show colored slides. 

Agnes C. Seavey, of the Auburn 
Maine School of Commerce, will lead a 
shorthand discussion at the Saturday 
morning meeting. 


+ 


DPE Activities 


A Delta Pi Epsilon get-together is be- 
ing planned for Miami, Florida at the 
time of the Southern Business Education 
Association convention. ‘The convention 
is to be held at the McAllister Hotel No- 
vember 24, 25 and 26. An announcement 
about the time and place of the affair will 
be made at the time of the convention. 

The annual lecture and dinner of Delta 
Pi Epsilon is scheduled for 6:30 P.M., 
December 29, in the Red Lacquer Room 
of the Palmer House, Chicago. This 
will be on the second evening of the 
NBTA annual convention. The lecture 
will be delivered by Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. His subject will be “Curriculum 
Planning in Business Education”. This 
lecture will complement the one given last 
year on “Challenges to Curriculum Plan- 
ners” and will deal with the specific prob- 
lems of curriculum planning in relation 
to business education. 


5 


Dr. Norton Honored 


Dr. Thomas L. Norton, Dean of the 
City College School of Business and Civic 
Administration, New York, has been se- 
lected to represent the National Manage- 
ment Council as a Delegate in Education 
at the Ninth International Management 
Conference scheduled for Brussels, Bel- 
gium, in 1951, it has been announced by 
H. B. Maynard, President of the Council. 


Southwestern Private Schools Elect 

At the October meeting of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools As- 
sociation J. T. Vetter, Draughon School 
of Business, Little Rock, Arkansas, was 
elected president, George Soule, Soule 
College, New Orleans, Louisiana, was 
chosen vice-president, and Wesley Nor- 
ton, Norton Business College, Shreveport, 


Mr. Vetter 


Louisiana, was made secretary-treasurer. 
Other Board members are: E. C. Hatton, 
Draughon Practical Business College, 
Lubbock, Texas; Edwin C. Ford, Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas; B. B. 
Johnson, Springfield Draughon Business 
University, Springfield, Missouri; Floyd 
D. Huddleston, Bish Mathis Institute, 
Longview, Texas. 

All meetings were held at the Rice 
Hotel in Houston, Texas. The theme of 
the convention was “To Give the Students 
More Training and Better Prepare Them 
for Ruscanter Positions”. 

It was decided to hold the 1950 con- 
vention at Fort Worth, Texas. 


Sd 


November Conventions 


As this issue goes to press, final plans 
are being made for three important meet- 
ings of business teachers: The joint an- 
nual conventions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges, National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools and National Council of Business 
Schools; the annual convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association, and the Southern 
Business Education Association conven- 
tion. 

The joint annual conventions of the 
American Association of Commercial Col- 
leges, the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools and the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools is 
scheduled for November 23, 24, 25 and 26 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
Illinois. The program for these meeiings 
was outlined in the September issue of 
this magazine. 

The forty-seventh annual convention of 
the New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers Association is to be held at 
Northeastern University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, November 19. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for November 24-26 
at the McAllister Hotel in Miami, 
Florida. 

Reports of these meetings will appear 
in the next issue of this magazine. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 








Miss Bahr Accepts Stephens 
College Appointment 


Gladys Bahr has joined the faculty of 
the Division of Home and_ Family, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
where she will teach classes in consumer 
problems, money management and conduct 
a personal finance service to help Stephens 
girls with their personal money problems. 
She is a former teacher at Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, and in the high 
schools of Wisconsin. 


Miss Bahr 


Miss Bahr is co-author of “Your Per- 
sonal Economics” and has been a lecturer 
at the University of Cincinnati and Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula. She has 
been treasurer of the United Business 
Education Association and is at present on 
the Executive Board of that association, 
as well as the National Business Teachers 
Association and the Ohio Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Miss Bahr is a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, and her Bachelor’s degree is from the 
University of Wisconsin. She was 
awarded her Master’s degree by North- 
western University. 


+ 


New U.S.C, Appointment for Terry 


Sherman W. Terry, who went to the 
University of Southern California after 
his discharge from the Navy in 1946, has 
just been appointed assistant professor of 
office management at that school. He will 
be in charge of the new four-year cur- 
riculum in office management. 

Before entering the service, Dr. Terry 
was head of the business department and 
principal of the public high school at 
Creighton, Nebraska. 

His Bachelor’s degree is from the State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska, his 
Master’s degree is from the University 
of Southern California, and he was 
awarded his Doctor’s degree by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California this year. 


+ 


Dean Jackson Heads Kiwanis 
International 


J. Hugh Jackson, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California, was elected president 
of Kiwanis International at the Interna- 
tional convention held in Atlantic City re- 
cently. 
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New York State Appointment for Puetz 


The Bureau of Business Education of 
the State of New York recently announced 
the appointment of Wesley E. Puetz as 
associate supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Puetz served as head of the Busi- 
ness Education Department and as co- 
ordinator of distributive education sub- 
jects in the Lockport High School. Later 
he was attached to the staff of the Rock- 
land County Vocational Education and 
Extension Board as coordinator of retail- 
ing courses in the Nyack (New York) 
High School. He has had nine years of 
business experience, five years of which 
were in retailing. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
3uffalo, earned a Master’s degree in ed- 
ucation at New York State College for 
Teachers in Albany and is now taking 
graduate work toward his Doctor’s degree 
at the School of Education, New York 
University. 

+ 


New Deans Appointed 

Herbert C. Graebner, professor of busi- 
ness gg neg and head of the In- 
surance Division Butler University’s 
College of aaaisien: Administration, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, has been named acting 
Dean of that College. 

Appointment of Dr. Austin Grimshaw 
as the new Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington, has been 
approved by the University board of 
regents. 

M. C. Mundell has been appointed Dean 
of the College of Commerce and Industry, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 


+ 


Rider College Staff Changes 

Dr. E. W. G. Boogher, Dean of the 
College at Rider College since 1944 re- 
tired at the end of August. He joined the 
faculty of Rider College in 1934 after 
teaching at the University of Georgia for 
a number of years. 

George D. Knight, who has been on the 
faculty at Rider College since 1934, has 
been made Dean of Students. He left the 
school for a period of three years during 
which period he was representative for 
McGraw-Hill Book Company in the Col- 
lege Division. 

Sherman Van Ness Kent, the recently 
appointed director of freshmen students, 
has been on the Rider faculty since Sep- 
tember, 1946. He is a graduate of West 
Chester State Teachers College and his 
Master’s degree is from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Leonard A. Olson, on the Accounting 
Department staff at Rider College since 
1930, has been made Dean of the Faculty. 
He is chairman of the Division of Ac- 
counting. He is a graduate of Rider Col- 
lege and holds a C.P.A. certificate in New 
Jersey. 

Robert A. McBane, Assistant Dean in 
Charge of Veterans, came to Rider Col- 
lege in September, 1939. He has been As- 
sistant Dean since 1946. He is a graduate 
of the College of Wooster and _ his 
Master’s degree is from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


Sherwood Heads South-Western 
Publishing Company 


J. F. Sherwood, associated with the 
South-Western Publishing Company for 
thirty years, has been made presiden’ of 
the company, after serving a short time as 
acting president. Since he joined the 
South-Western staff in 1919 he has served 
the company in many capacities—as a 
field representative, as editor of many 
textbooks, as editor of the Balance Sijieet 
and as an officer of the company. 


Mr. Sherwood 


Mr. Sherwood is a graduate of Ohio 
Northern University and of International 
College. He holds a C.P.A. certificate 
from the state of Indiana. He served for 
seventeen years as lecturer on the faculty 
of the University of Cincinnati, and has 
taught an occasional course at Athenaeum 
of Ohio, Cincinnati, and at the College of 
Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph, 
Ohio. Before going to South-Western 
Publishing Company he taught in a num- 
ber of schools, including International Col- 
lege, Fort Wayne, Indiana. He served for 
a time as an editor in the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

He is one of the leaders in developing 
instructional material on taxation. He has 
written a number of very successful ac- 
counting textbooks on the collegiate level 
and books for private business schools. 
He is considered one of the leading 
authors in the private business school 
field. His books are also widely used in 
colleges and universities. 


+ 


Mortola Made Dean of Pace College 


Appointment of Edward J. Mortola as 
Dean of Pace College was announced re- 
cently by Robert S. Pace, president of the 
school. Dr..Mortola, who served as Di- 
rector of the Registration Division of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute with 
the rank of Lieutenant Commander, has 
been Acting Dean of Pace College since 
June first. 

A graduate of Fordham University, he 
received his Ph.D. degree with honors 
in education administration in 1946. From 
1938 until his entry into the United States 
Navy in 1942, he was associated with the 
School of Education of Fordham Uni- 
versity. After the war he returned there 
as registrar and lecturer on statistics in 
the Graduate School of Education. 

Dr. Mortola has been a member of the 
faculty of Cooper Union in New York 
and Hudson College in New Jersey. 
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Allison Appointed Dean of 
Packard Junior College 


Li uis A. Rice, president of Packard 
Junior College, New York City, has an- 
nou ced the appointment by the Board of 
Trv-ices of Paul W. Allison as dean of 
the College. Mr. Allison was instructor 
in |vusiness Education at Fairport, New 
Yor. before going to Charlotte High 
School in Rochester, New York. 

Mr. Allison left Charlotte High School 
for military service and was separated 
from: service as captain in the Adjutant 
Gencral’s Department. A graduate of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 
and having received his master’s degree 
from Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Mr. 
Allison remained on leave of absence from 
the Rochester system for some time while 
doing graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity, where he is completing work for 
his doctorate. 

Mr. Allison became associated with 
Packard School in 1946 and later was 
appointed as vice principal of the Eve- 
ning Business Institute when the collegiate 
program was offered in the evening ses- 
sion. 

This fall, Packard, one of the oldest 
business schools in the country, received 
recognition by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York 
as a junior college. Mr. Allison is the 
first dean of the junior college, having 
under his jurisdiction the work in the 
Evening Business session as well as the 
day session. 


Adams-Brown-Horne-Grambsch 


Dr. Arthur B. Adams has retired as 
Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. He has been replaced by 
Dr. Horace B. Brown, Jr., formerly Dean 
of the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, University, Mississippi. 

Dr. McDonald K. Horne, Jr., chairman 
of the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration at the University 
of Mississippi has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy left by Dr. Brown. 

The new head of the Department of 
Economics and Business Administration 
at the University of Mississippi is Paul 
V. Grambsch, former assistant professor 
of economics at that school. 


Ditto Employees Honor Henderson 


Kenneth M. Henderson, president of 
Ditto, Incorporated was honored by more 
than two hundred employees at a testi- 
monial banquet recently on the occasion 
of the thirtieth anniversary of his service 
with the business machines manufacturing 
company. 

A feature of the banquet was a presen- 
tation of Mr. Henderson’s business career 
from the day he started to work for the 
company up to the present time. The script 
was read by R. C. Stevenson, a board 


men:ber, and was punctuated by incidents 
in his rise to head of the company, which 
wer: depicted in dramatic skits written, 
Produced and acted by employees. 
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Syracuse U, Appoints Nolan 
Academic Director 


Carroll A. Nolan of the Department of 
Business Education and Office Techniques, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
was recently appointed academic director 
of the Bankers’ School of Public Rela- 
tions at Syracuse University. The 
Bankers’ School of Public Relations is 
conducted under the sponsorship of the 
New York State Bankers Association in 
cooperation with Syracuse University to 
acquaint bankers with the problems of 
public relations and to provide them with 
facilities for learning the specialized 
technique involved in conducting such re- 
lations. 

Dr. Nolan went to Syracuse University 
in the fall of 1948. He is former super- 
visor of business and distributive educa- 
tion for the State of Delaware and for 
the City of Wilmington. Before going to 
Wilmington he was head of the Depart- 
ment of Business and Distributive Educa- 
tion at the Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain, associate professor of 
business education at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, and instructor in 
business education in Pennsylvania and 
New York state high schools. 

Dr. Nolan’s Bachelor’s degree is from 
Grove City (Pennsylvania) Coilege, his 
Master’s degree is from the University of 
Pittsburgh and his Doctor’s degree is 
from New York University. 


Bay Path Becomes Junior College 


Bay Path Secretarial School, Long- 
meadow, Massachusetts, is now Bay Path 
Junior College, with the right to grant the 
degree of Associate in Science, one of the 
two degrees the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts authorizes junior colleges 
to issue. 

President Thomas G. Carr in making 
the announcement stated that the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Collegiate Authority 
reached a decision on the status of the 
school without requiring a single change 
in the curriculum, teaching staff, physical 
plant or any other change in the existing 
operation of the school. Mr. Carr re- 
established the school five years ago in 
Longmeadow. 


Dr. Zook to Retire 


George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, will re- 
tire from that post, June 30, after a serv- 
ice of fifteen years. He has held the of- 
fice since 1934, coming to it after service 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
Among his many important appointments 
in recent years have been the chairmanship 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, 1946-47 and the chairmanship 
in 1946 of the U. S. Education Commis- 
sion to Germany. 

Dr. Zook went to Washington in 1920 
as chief of the division of higher educa- 
tion in the U. S. Office after teaching at 
the University of Kansas, Cornell Uni- 
versity and Pennsylvania State College. 
He was president of the University of 
Akron, 1925-33. 

President Edmund E. Day is chairman 
of a Council committee that will recom- 
mend a successor to Dr. Zook. 


Huffman to Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


Harry Huffman, associate professor of 
education in the College of Education at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
for the past two years, has accepted an 
appointment as professor of business edu- 
cation at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. He will take charge 
of the undergraduate option for men in 
business education, as V.P.I. will become 
the only institution in the state where men 
will be able to secure training to become 
business teachers. He will also take 
charge of the graduate business education 
program for the state of Virginia, which 
will be concentrated at V.P.I. for both 
men and women. The program will be de- 
veloped into a year around one, beginning 
January 2, 1950, when Dr. Huffman’s ap- 
pointment becomes effective. 

Before going to the University of 
Oklahoma Dr. Huffman was chairman of 
the business division of Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro. His Bachelor's de- 
gree is from Western Michigan College, 
his Master’s degree is from the University 
of Michigan, and his Doctor’s degree is 
from Columbia University. 


+ 


Doctorate Awards 


Harold D. Fasnacht has been awarded 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas. 
Dr. Fasnacht was inaugurated as president 
of LaVerne College, LaVerne, California, 
last March. 

William C. Huffman, a member of the 
faculty of the Department of Business 
Economics at the University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Kentucky, has been 
awarded his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
by Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


a4 


Texas Position for Friedberg 


Robert W. Friedberg is an instructor 
of marketing in the Department of Mar- 
keting and Secretarial Administration at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. He is a graduate of Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain and 
was awarded his M.A. in Retailing and 
Distributive Education by New York 
University last June. He has had two 
years of selling experience. 







aa 


Fifth Year Program in 
New York City Colleges 


A fifth year on the graduate level in 
secretarial training was initiated last fall 
at City and Hunter Colleges, and in ac- 
countancy and business practice at City 
College in New York City. Admission to 
either specialized course of teé acher train- 
ing is available to men and women resi- 
dents of the State, tuition-free, provided 
they meet acceptable scholarship, health 
and personality standards. 

Graduates from the following schools 
are now enrolled in’ the Business Educa- 
tion Programs: Syracuse University, New 
York University, Cornell University, St. 
John’s University, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, University of 
Wyoming and State Teachers’ Colleges in 
Oswego, Albany and Plattsburg. 
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of special TYPING books Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


% BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
by S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for ee mage or advanced 
students, recommended for correcting bad habits, developing good 
habits, and developing speed. 


% STATISTICAL TYPING 
by S, J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing problems, drills, and 
tests in tabulation. 


% SPEED TYPING 
by Tidwell and Bell 


A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for ppl 
selective drills for speed work or for a short intensive speed 
course. 


% TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES AND WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
SHORT CUTS TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big ade Lg 7 sosseenoge web oe aa 
i Seco ition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ ani 
by MacClain and Dame is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a fifteen-minute timed arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
writing with a warm-up drill and a follow-up exercise. In addition 2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
to their value as timed writings, these lessons provide specific $5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
training in techniques and short cuts. Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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RECENT CHANGES 








Richard F. Cassin, formerly an in- 
structor at Niagara University, has been 
made assistant professor of finance and 
economics at Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. Before going to Niagara 
University Mr. Cassin was associated 
with New York banks from 1941 until 
1948. He holds a standard certificate 
from the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
City College, New York and_ his 
Master’s degree is from New York 
University. 


After inaugurating a new program in 
business education last year at Mary- 
land State College, Princess Anne, 
Maryland, Dr. William L. Crump re- 
signed to accept an appointment as 
chairman of the Division of Business 
Administration and Education, Tennes- 
see A. & I. State College, Nashville, 
this fall. Before going to Maryland 
State College, Dr. Crump taught both 
at Lincoln University and Cortez Peters 
Business College in Chicago. He 
served in the armed forces for three 
years. He received his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Lincoln University, his 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from 
Northwestern University. 


At the beginning of this school year 
Ross W. Fairchild joined the staff of 
the Business Education Department at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri, 
where he is teaching typewriting and 
shorthand. Before going to Stephens 
College he was head of the Typewrit- 
ing Department of the Rockford School 
of Business in Rockford, Illinois. His 
Bachelor’s degree in secretarial _ sci- 
ences is from Illinois State Normal 
University. After his release from the 
Army in 1946, he returned to North- 
western University where he received 
his Master’s degree. 


Stella Haley is a new member of the 
faculty at Monmouth Junior College, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Before go- 
ing to Monmouth she taught business 
administration subjects at John Mar- 
shall College. Her B.B.A. degree is 
from St. John’s University and her 
M.A. degree in business education is 
from New York University. 


Paul M. Hoffman has accepted an as- 
Sociate professorship in the Department 
of Economics, Commerce and Finance 
at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. He was formerly asso- 
ciate professor of business administra- 
tion and chairman of the Business Ad- 
ministration Department at State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New 
ersey. Prior to that, he was associated 
with Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. He holds Bachelor’s 
degrees from Rider College, Trenton, 

ew Jersey and State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. His Master’s 
degrees are from the University of 
Michigan and New York University. 

e has completed his residence work 
for his Ph.D. at the New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 
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Doris L. Howell left her position at 
Rochelle Township High School, Ro- 
chelle, Illinois, this fall to accept an ap- 
pointment in the Business Education 
Department of Evanston Township 
High School at Evanston, Illinois. She 
is a former teacher at Byron Com- 
munity High School, Byron, Illinois. 
Her Bachelor’s degree is from Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illi- 
nois and her Master’s degree is from 
Northwestern University. 


Nellie Hubbell is now teaching in the 
Department of Retailing at New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and 
Sciences in Utica, New York. Before 
going to Utica she taught for two 
years at Edgewood Park School, Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York. After Gradu- 
ating from the University of Minnesota 
Miss Hubbell did four years of high 
school teaching and then went to Fi- 
lene’s, Boston, for three years of per- 
sonnel work. She then went into mer- 
chandising and had about twenty years 
of experience as a buyer for stores in 
various cities. After being awarded her 
Master’s degree at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing she taught 
in that school for one year. 


John F. Lotz, former head of the 
Business Administration Department at 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Pennsylvania is now an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Business Education De- 
partment at Michigan Normal State 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Before 
going to Lebanon Valley College he 
taught in the high schools of Manheim 
Township, Pennsylvania and Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. His Bachelor’s degree 
and his Doctor’s degree are from 
Temple University and his Master’s de- 
gree is from New York University. 


Following a long illness Margaret C. 
Nash has resumed teaching and is now 
on the faculty of John Marshall College, 
where she is teaching in the Business 
Administration and Secretarial Studies 
Department. Her Bachelor’s degree is 
from Adelphi College and her Master’s 
degree is from New York University. 


Joseph J. Pallone has resigned his po- 
sition as head of the Commercial De- 
partment at Arnold High School, Ar- 
nold, Pennsylvania, to become a part- 
time instructor in business education in 
the School of Education at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He is working on 
his doctorate in business education at 
Pennsylvania State College. During 
the war Mr. Pallone was on leave of 
absence for eight months and served 
as a civilian instructor at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, and Bed- 
ford Springs Naval Training School, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania. His Bachelor’s 
degree is from State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, and his Master’s 
degree is from the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


John L. Pineault, Jr., until recently 
an assistant in business and vocational 
education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University has joined the teaching 
staff at the State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. He is working 
toward his doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, 
Texas, recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Frances E. Shults as head of 
the Department of Business Adminis- 
tration. She has been a college instruct- 
or of accounting, business mathematics, 
economics and economic geography at 
the Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Her teaching experience includes eight 
years in the New Jersey public high 
schools. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 
the State Normal School and State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
and her Master’s degree is from New 
York University. 


Benjamin F. Thomas, for the past 
two years a teacher of commercial sub- 
jects in the high school at Plainview, 
Minnesota, has been appointed to the 
staff of the College of Business and 
Public Administration at the University 
of Maryland, College Park. From 1938 
to 1941 Mr. Thomas attended the State 
Teachers College at Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. He then worked for one year 
in Washington, D. C. before entering 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. After re- 
ceiving his discharge in 1945 he en- 
tered Northwestern University and 
completed his B.S. degree. He later 
received his M.A. degree in business ed- 
ucation from the Graduate School of 
Education at Northern University. 


In August of this year Marguerite E. 
Waterman went to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, as Coordinator of Distributive 
Education in that city. Before going 
to Wilmington she was Coordinator of 
Distributive Education in University 
High School, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, and taught for seven 
years in the Grove City High School, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. She taught 
for three years in the Cochranton High 
School, Cochranton, Pennsylvania. She 
has studied at New York University for 
the past two summers where she is 
working toward her Master’s degree in 
the School of Retailing. 


William M. Young is an instructor in 
commercial education and head of the 
Commercial Department at Howard 
Academy, Ocala, Florida. Before ac- 
cepting this position he was secretary to 
the president of Allen University. Mr. 
Young served nearly three years in the 
United States Army, and during part of 
the time he spent overseas was an in- 
structor in the Army school at Guadal- 
canal. His Bachelor’s degree is from 
Allen University, Columbia, South Car- 
olina, and he has completed the re- 
quirements for his M.A. degree at New 
York University. 
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MERCHANDISE INFORMATION FOR 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING, by Harry 9. 
Packer and Louise S. Hitchcock, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 310 pp. $2.16. 


Recognizing that merchandise informa- 
tion is an essential part of the successful 
salesperson’s background, this book pro- 
vides that information for thirty major 
lines of merchandise. Many of the an- 
swers that more intelligent customers ask 
of salespeople as a result of having read 
advertisements, labels, and consumer report 
materials, are covered. After the impor- 
tance of knowing merchandise has been 
called to their attention, many salespeople 
continue to learn on the job. 

Each chapter deals with one major line 
of merchandise such as women’s coats and 
suits, dresses, sportswear, costume jewelry, 
gloves, handbags, shoes, hosiery, infants’ 
wear, men’s wear, yard goods, household 
articles, furniture, etc. The information 
which is given is in answer to typical 
questions likely to be asked by a customer; 
selling phrases particularly suited to the 
merchandise being discussed are also pro- 
vided. References for films and other 
visual aids are given at the end of each 
chapter. The authors state that many of 
the films are free, but they recognize the 
rapidly changing visual-aid situation when 
they advise contacting the nearest dis- 
tributor for latest information on the films 
listed or others which may have been pro- 
duced since the publication of the book. 

This book will be helpful to those study- 
ing to be salesmen as well as to those 
who are already selling. 


Sa 


MONTGOMERY'S AUDITING, by Robert 
H, Montgomery, Norman J, Lenhart, 
and Alvin R. Jennings; Seventh Edi- 
tion, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 690 pp. $6.00: 


This is the first new edition of this fa- 
mous auditing book that has been produced 
in eight years. It continues to~ be 
based upon a detailed presentation of ac- 
counting principles as related to auditing. 
Among the many topics considered in this 
very thorough book are: services per- 
formed by public accountants, auditing 
standards, auditing procedures, internal 
control, short form report, financial state- 
ments of various types. Then follow de- 
tailed treatments of the auditing procedures 
used in connection with cash, marketable 
securities, receivables, inventories, depre- 
ciation, investments, various liabilities and, 
of course, capital. 

The book closes with the problems of 
consolidated financial statements, procedures 
under federal security acts and the long 
form report. 

Teachers of accounting, of course, are 
familiar with Montgomery's Auditing and 
will find this new edition a refreshing 
development. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS, by Har- 
old F, Lusk, Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 815 pp. $5.00. 


The topics usually covered in a general 
business law study are presented in this 
text. The “why” of the law is the new 
approach used, adding realism to the study. 
The rules are stated in a simple and under- 
standable language, and emphasis is upon 
the reasons for the law and why it has 
developed as it has. This realistic approach 
stresses the relationship between law, eco- 
nomics, and sociology. 

Stereotyped definitions have been avoided 
because the author believes they have little 
or no meaning to the reader. The nature 
of a principle, standard, or rule is ex- 
plained; and hypothetical cases are used 
to illustrate the application of the princi- 
ple, standard, or rule to a typical fact 
situation, 

Three types of materials are included at 
the ends of the chapters as aids to the 
study of law. The questions serve as a 
guide to the reader of the text materials 
and as a check on his understanding of the 
law discussed; the problems (hypothetical 
cases) serve as a test of the reader’s ability 
to analyze a fact situation, apply the proper 
law, and arrive at a reasonable decision; 
and the recent cases serve as illustrations 
of the types of cases the courts are dealing 
with at the present time. 

The first one hundred pages provide a 
background for the later study of busi- 
ness law. The first part of the book deals 
with the nature of law; courts; evidence; 
persons, and crimes. From then on the 
tamiliar topics of torts, contracts, personal 
property, real property, agency, sales, nego- 
tiable instruments, banks and_ banking, 
partnerships, corporations, estates, and in- 
surance are found. The last chapter deals 
with labor relations as an aspect of busi- 
ness. 


+ 


DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHING, by James 
L. Mursell, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 374 pp. $3.50, 
This new text shows the practical bear- 

ings of our psychological ideas of mental 

growth and development upon teaching 
procedures in all major curricular areas, 

In the opening chapters, general concep- 

tions of growth and development are 

formulated, with practical consequences 
indicated throughout. In the later chapters 
these concepts are brought even more spe- 
cifically to bear upon teaching in the 
languages, mathematics, natural science, 
social studies, fine arts, and motor skills. 

The book concludes with a treatment of 

the memory problem from the develop- 

mental viewpoint. 

The book is a companion volume to the 
author’s well-known Successful Teach- 
ing, which is also published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Together, 
Successful Teaching and Developmental 
Teaching give a rounded account of the 
teaching process, based on a psychological 
foundation, and specifically applied. 


PROBLEMS FOR SECRETARIAL OFFIC; 
PRACTICE, by Loso and Agnew, New 
York: South-Western Publishing Con. 
pany, 160 pp., 72c. 


Business forms, check lists, drills, let. 
terheads, and personality charts for all 
problems in the textbook Secretarial 
Office Practice plus some supplemen- 
tary problems not included in the text- 
book are available in this workbook. 
The materials are arranged in the order 
in which they are to be used. 

Four achievement tests, correlating 
with the various units in the course, 
are available for 32 cents list per pack- 
age, each package containing five copies 
of each test. 

The teachers’ manual including nv- 
merous teaching suggestions as well as 
answers for the questions and problems 
is furnished without charge to teachers 
using Secretarial Office Practice. 


a 


EDUCATION FOR AN INDUSTRIAL AGE, 
by Alfred Kahler and Ernest Hamburg: 
er, Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer: 
sity Press, 334 pp. $3.75. 


This unusual book explores the relation- 
ship between the economic structure and 
the educational system of the United 
States. It reveals a growing divergence 
between the education currently provided 
for our young people and the requirements 
of the economy and the worker. 

Contrary to our underlying educational 
philosophy, the present educational system 
is heavily overweighted on the side of 
preparation for professional pursuits, while 
for the vast sector of the labor force 
whose work depends on technical knowl 
edge and manual skills there are insufficient 
training opportunities. 

Detailed proposals are here set forth for 
a program of adequate vocational prepara- 
tion which can be integrated with general 
education without jeopardizing the goals 
of an intelligently conceived liberal arts 
program. 

The book gives evidence of careful 
analysis. However, even though it recog- 
nizes the tremendous amount of emphasis 
upon business courses in the secondary 
schools and colleges, it gives no attention 
beyond the statement that “currently the 
principal subjects of study (in the public 
high school) are bookkeeping, stenography 
and typewriting, merchandising and sales- 
manship.” The authors could have talked 
with anyone of several hundred people m 
business education and found this state- 
ment painfully false. How it makes one 
question validity in much of the rest ot 
the material presented in the book. 

However, it is unfair to judge a book 
entirely by one or two errors, serious 4s 
they are. No mention is made of junior 
business training or any other form ol 
basic business education as ancillary to the 
vocational courses. 
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MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION RE- 
SEARCH (Revision of "Market Re- 
search and Analysis"), by Lyndon O. 
Brown, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 612 pp. $5.00. 


Every business teacher should check his 
concept of marketing research frequently 
to make certain that he has in his back- 
round of general knowledges an adequate 
and up-to-date idea of this rapidly growing 
business technique. Marketing research like 
human relations is one of those important 
areas of business that have sprung up al- 
most with the dawn of this mid-century 
mark. Most of us possess either outdated 
or completely erroneous ideas on these sub- 
jects and feel a little twinge of embarrass- 
ment when these areas are under discussion. 

Nothing demonstrates more vividly the 
rapid advances that have been made in this 
feld of marketing research than the ex- 
tensive revision that had to be made to 
bring a 1937 edition of the subject study 
up to date. The broadening scope of the 
field and the increasing proof of the value 
of marketing research has necessitated a 
change in the title of this volume from 
Market Research and Analysis, which sug- 
gests the timid scientific investigator pok- 
ing a tentative toe into the field, as such 
research worker was in 1937, to the present 
title, Marketing and Distribution Research, 
which implies that the application of re- 
search techniques to marketing has been 
proven and accepted. 

To the reviewer, this title is still a little 
formidable and doesn’t do justice to this 
very fine text. Although the material is 
comprehensive and carries its discussion to 
lengths that should satisfy any specialist, 
the text does not presuppose any special 
background or training in marketing or re- 
search on the part of the average literate 
adult. The author goes out of his way to 
make the reading clear and even enjoyable. 
No college student will ever complain of 
his style. 

The data, moreover, is specific, practical, 
and authoritative. Some of the subjects 
discussed (chosen by the reviewer at ran- 
dom) are research organization; needs in 
brand, industrial, wholesale, advertising, in- 
stitutional, sales and operational research; 
and analysis, planning, investigation, inter- 
pretation, and presentation of data. There 
are included in the text some forty inter- 
esting illustrations, tables and charts. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN BUSI- 

NESS EDUCATION, by Stephen J. 
Turille, Staunton, Virginia: McClure 
Printing Co., 320 pp. $4.00. 


Principles and Methods in Business 
Education is a unique combination of 
two approaches to business teacher 
training. The book is organized into 
four parts dealing in turn with (1) ob- 
Jectives, terminology and standards; (2) 
organization of the business depart- 
ment; (3) recognition of individual dif- 
ferences; and (4) methodology in busi- 
ness education. Dr. Turille has done a 
commendable job in integrating basic 
Principles and methodology throughout 
the book. He has drawn extensively on 
the literature in the field of business 
education as well as from his own ex- 
tensive professional background. 

_The author has logically introduced 
his book by examining the objectives 
of business education in the light of 
‘The 7 Cardinal Principles,” “Educa- 
tion for All American Youth,” and pro- 
nhouncements of such pioneer thinkers as 
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A. O. Colvin, Edward L. Thorndyke 
and F. G. Nichols. 

The reader will find ample evidence 
of keen thinking expressed in a con- 
cise, readable style. This is a book 
which no teacher training department 
should be without, and one which every 
teacher of business education should 
read. 

Each of the eighteen chapters con- 
tains a summary in the form of “guiding 
principles” which makes for great usa- 
bility. These summaries constitute a real 
invitation to the student to pursue an ex- 
tensive investigation into areas of indi- 
vidual interest. 

An entire chapter is devoted to the 
standards of achievement in business 
education. In dealing with methodology 
the author not only gives a description of 
the problem but an illustration of an 
actual lesson plan. He _ presents pro- 
cedures by which a usable lesson plan 
may be developed. One of the most 
interesting and usable chapters in the 
book is devoted to the problem of evaluat- 
ing the physical needs of the business edu- 
cation department—the textbooks, the fur- 
niture, the equipment and other physical 
aspects. Another chapter is devoted to the 
value of part-time occupational experience 
and a strong case is made for such experi- 
ence both for teachers and students who 
are being trained for the business office. 
Not alone is a case made for occupational 
experience, but there are valuable sugges- 
tions as to the procedures in setting up 
such a program. Seven guiding principles 
which will serve the teacher as procedural 
pattern in setting up and administering a 
cooperative employment program are listed. 

Other problems raised and discussed in 
Dr. Turille’s book are: the obligation of 
the secondary school for providing in-serv- 
ice training for business workers; and 
techniques and procedures for curriculum 
construction in business education together 
with samples of business curricula. The 
author thinks that “the business curricu- 
lum will consider the (1) objectives de- 
sired, (2) the people to be trained, (3) 
the facilities available for training.” 

Considerable space is devoted to the 
problem of meeting individual differences 
in the business education program. This is 
indeed one of the most engaging problems 
that the business teacher has to face and 
the author of Principles and Methods in 
Busines Education has given some very 
practical suggestions for the solution of 
that problem through the use of the con- 
tract and project method of instruction. 

Between the covers of this very excellent 
handbook for teachers of business educa- 
tion the reader will find many if not all of 
his professional problems stated and a 
practical solution suggested. 

—A. L. Walker, State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, 3d ed., 
by Alta Gwinn Saunders with the as- 
sistance of Francis W. Weeks and 
Hugh W, Sargent, New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 871 pp. $4.50, 


The present edition, like the first text 
and the first revision, is intended for 
college students of business correspon- 
dence. As previous training in English 
is presumed, only instruction in the fun- 
damentals of English which cover the 
few common errors persisting in let- 
ters is given. These fundamentals are 
presented in the “Handbook of Eng- 
lish,” Appendix 1. 


The four main parts of the book are 
“Letters in Modern Business,” “The 
Ways Letters are Written,” “Business 
Letters at Work,” and “Report Writing.” 
In addition to Appendix 1, there are 
four others to supplement the material 
in the text: “The Law Relating to Busi- 
ness Correspondence,” “Letter Cost,” 
“Letter Arrangement,” and “Correct 
Letter Salutations.” 


All but one chapter of the revised 
text has been re-written and a new 
chapter on goodwill has been added. 
Letter illustrations have been increased 
and most of them are new. The text 
emphasizes throughout the importance 
of the mastery of business letters and 
of written expression in better human 
relationships and each chapter presents 
a list of class projects to test the pu- 
pils’ ability to put these principles into 
practice. 
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LABOR IN AMERICA, Revised Edition, by 
Harold U, Faulkner and Mark Starr, 
ree York: Harper & Brothers, 338 pp. 

2.00. 


This book, another in the Harper’s 
series, The American Way, with an 
excellent introduction by the editor of 
the series, Professor S. P. McCutchen, 
of New York University, is a stimulat- 
ing text designed to inculcate a whole- 
some, fair-minded attitude about the 
position of labor in United States to- 
day. The authors are Professor Harold 
U. Faulkner of Smith, whose works on 
economic history are well known to all 
business teachers, and Mark Starr, Edu- 
cational Director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The 
combination of talents proves most 
happy for the purposes of this book. 


The approach is historical, but the 
aim is one of inculcating a point of 
view right up to this minute. Starting 
with a discussion of why labor should 
be presented for study at this time and 
concluding with a view of union struc- 
ture and unions in actual operation to- 
day, the authors consider such topics 
as the beginning of labor movements in 
both this country and abroad, the eco- 
nomic situation in America as it relates 
to unions, a consideration of different 
labor combinations and their problems. 
All of this evolutionary discussion, how- 
ever, is geared toward a sound under- 
standing of the status of labor today. 


The book is illustrated in excellent 
taste with interesting photographs and 
cartoons. Among the interesting illus- 
trations is a cartoon by Brooks of the 
Birmingham News depicting a work- 
man with the word “labor” written 
across his chest. He is walking on stilts 
toward a place which a sign post points 
called “still greater progress.” One stilt 
is called “his rights” and the other stilt 
is called “responsibilities to the nation.” 
The caption of this cartoon is, “He 
needs both stilts in going forward.” 

To this reviewer it would seem that 
this cartoon illustrates very well the 
wholesome attitude toward the subject 
of labor in America that this book has 
already encouraged in its earlier edition. 
The thoughtful revision seems to bear 
in mind the principle that it is even 
more important now than it was in 
1944, the time of the first edition, for 
American youth to understand this 
situation that demands so compellingly 
of his earnest attention and intelligence. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 12 


What research does business education need? 





by Sherwood Friedman 
Central Commercial High School 


New York, N. Y. 


The JourNAL oF BustNess EpucATION 
for March 1948 contained an article by 
Paul Turse called, “Validity of the 
Syllable Count.” In the article, Mr. 
Turse spoke of experimentation on a 
problem in the field of shorthand. The 
problem was to determine the effec- 
tiveness of various methods of grading 
the difficulty of material to be dictated 
to shorthand students. Mr. Turse dis- 
covered, much to many readers’ amaze- 
ment, that most conventional methods 
for grading dictation difficulty were in- 
accurate and unreliable. Actually, his 
results were to be expected. After all, 
Rowena Wellman had reported the 
same general results in a thesis for her. 
doctorate degree at Columbia Univer-! 
sity in 1938, “An Examination of Cer- 
tain Factors Involved in the Reporting 
and Transcribing of Stenographic Ma- 
terials.” I think business teachers are 
entitled to ask, “Why hasn’t anything, 
been done to grade materials better in 
shorthand?” Or perhaps they might say, 
“If materials are experimentally graded: 
in the teaching of reading, why aren’t| 
they experimentally graded in short- 
hand?” 

The answer to the specific problem 
given above may be simply that short- 
hand teachers are not yet aware of the} 
unreliability of such methods of grading, 
dictation material as syllabic intensity, 
standard (1.4 syllables) word count, 
standard (5-letter) word count, short- 
hand stroke count, and actual word 
count. In other words, more publicity 
should be given to research which casts 
doubt on standard or basic practices. 

It may be that practices which are 
in current use and which are embodied 
in courses of study, state syllabi, text- 
books, and authoritative articles are dif- 
ficult to overturn—at least for a long 
period of years. In other words, we 
suffer a time lag which hinders im- 
provement of teaching practices. 

More experimentation may be neces- 
sary. To use the problem first given, 
the experiments published up to the 
present time on the grading of short- 
hand material may not be statistically 
Significant, may require more detailed 
analysis, or may not have provided suf- 
ficiently adequate and_ constructive 
recommendations for improvement to 
warrant a change in current practices. 
In other words, a thorough investiga- 
tion may yet have to be made which 
will result in definite recommendations 
for changes before such changes occur. 

It is possible that teachers and super- 
visors feel that the problem of grading 
material in shorthand is unimportant. 
No matter what material is used, no 
matter how it is counted off, the stu- 
dents will learn shorthand. In other 
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unless it can be proved experi- 
that grading materials in 
shorthand does improve the learning 
process, it is unnecessary to make a 
change in present practices. 

To sum up the statements concerning 
just one problem in the field of short- 
hand, it might be said: 

1. Considerably more expertly handled 
experimentation and research is neces- 
sary on basic assumptions of fact in 
subject matter. 

2. Considerably more expertly handled 
experimentation is necessary on _ the 
nature and effectiveness of the teach- 
ing process. 

3. Considerably more publicity and dis- 
cussion should be given to research and 
experimentation. 

4. Considerably more pressure should 
be placed on textbook publishers, syllabi 
makers, curriculum organizers, and 
teachers to adopt warranted changes. 

In connection with this sort of 
analysis, I would like to see definite 
steps taken to test the following: 

1. The validity of standard (5-letter) 
word count in typewriting. 

2. The effectiveness of high frequency 
words in the teaching of stenography 
and typewriting. 

3. The efficacy of charts, graphs, pos- 
ters, displays, and other devices in 
achieving better learning. 

4. The grade placement of 
raphy and typewriting. 

5. The value of personality 
in payne education courses. 

The carry-over of training in Eng- 
lish specifics to shorthand job  situa- 
tions. 

7. The point at which typewritten 
transcripts should be introduced in the 
shorthand courses. 

8. The determination of effective tech- 
niques in teaching stenography and 
typewriting. 

9. The determination of effective 
marking and grading plans in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. 

10. The effectiveness of integrated 
laboratory plans in the teaching of ad- 
vanced work in stenography, typewrit- 
ing, secretarial practice, and office prac- 
tice. 

I know that many of the items listed 
have been subjected to surveys, tests, 
experiments, and investigations. I know, 
also, that many other items might be 
listed including, no doubt, some of our 
most basic tenets in teaching—all teach- 
ing. What I am asking for, however, is 
some strong, ringing research such as 
that carried on by Thorndike on trans- 
fer of training. We need to clear away 
much of the dead wood of tradition or 
habit in teaching and to begin to use 
methods and techniques which have 
been tested and found good. 
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